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CULTIVATION OF BEANS. 


omedlpiecs 

Having in previous numbers given our 
readers full directions for the cultivation in 
the best manner of the most important grain 
and root crops, we propose, in this and sub- 
sequent numbers, to treat of others not so 
generally cultivated, but yet of high value. 

We commence with beans, which, accord- 
ing to our table at page 88 of this volume, 
rank third in value as muscle-producing food, 
at present prices of grain and pulse. In 
ancient days, beans were more eaten and 
more highly prized than they now are. It 
would be well for us to go back to the tastes 
and habits of our forefathers, and make 
them a more common dish at our tables; 
for, with the exception of peas, they are un- 
questionably the cheapest food we eat; and 
nothing scarcely is healthier, or gives great- 
er strength and endurance to the animal 
frame. 

It has often been a matter of regret with 
us that the white field bean was not more 
cultivated, especially in the eastern States. 
It produces well, and pays better for the 
labor bestowed upon it, in light, poor soils, 
than any other crop. There are thousands 
of acres in our country now running to 
waste, on which beans might be grown very 
profitably at present prices; and if we can 
in this short article be the means of extend- 
ing their cultivation, we shall feel abund- 
antly remunerated for the trouble of writ- 
ing it. 

Soil.—The bean will grow well in any 
soil, from the stiffest clay to the loosest 
sand; but in our experience of its cultiva- 
tion we have found that of a light gravel, 
abounding somewhat with stone, suit it best. 
In a clay soil the bean does not ripen so 
well or show so pure a white, and it is some- 
what subject to mold and rot ; in rich loams 
jt runs too much to vine; and in light shift- 








ing sands its growth is small and somewhat 
parched. 

Preparation.—We are supposing the soil a 
hard, poor gravel. In this case it is custom- 
ary to plow about three inches deep; but as 
the bean sends out innumerable fine roots 
from its main stem, it is important to have 
the ground loose and mellow to a greater 
depth, and yet keep the most fertile part of 
itonthe top. If, then, the labor can be 
spared, and it be not too expensive, we would 
recommend that the surface-plow be followed 
by the smaller kind of subsoil-plow, stirring 
the ground six inches deeper, thus making 
the two plowings at least nine inches in 
depth. 


Manures.—A very favorite manure for a 
bean crop in some places is chip-dung ; but 
composts of almost any kind answer well, 
especially those in which muck predomi- 
nates. Guano may be used at the rate of 
100 to 300 lbs. per acre, according to soil. 
Poudrette is a good manure, but should be 
used sparingly. Bone dust and dissolved 
bones are useful to a certain extent. Lime, 
ashes, charcoal, and plaster, are more or less 
beneficial as a top-dressing. Long manure 
fresh from the barnyard is rather too rank, 
and is apt to make the beans run too much 
to vine; but this depends something upon 
the soil to which it is applied. Whatever 
fertilizing materials, however, are made use 
of, if the land be very poor and rough, and it 
is not particularly wished to improve it for 
a succeeding crop, we would recommend 
that they should be used for manuring by 
the side or in the hill or drill; otherwise be 
spread broadcast directly after plowing, then 
well incorporated with the soil by harrowing. 
Thus prepared, the ground should be planted 
as soon as possible. 

Seed. —The best kind of field-bean, is of 
small size, plump, round, and slightly ob- 
long in shape and of a white color. 

Planting.—For this purpose, some prefer 
throwing the field into ridges ; but this should 
only be resorted to when the soil is stiff, or 
possesses a superabundant moisture ; in ev- 
ery other case, planting on a level surface is 
best. Drills 2+ to 3 feet apart is the favor- 
ite method of planting with those who are 
desirous of making the most of their ground ; 
hills 24 to 3 feet distant each way answer 
nearly as well; some sow broadcast, but 
when this is done, no after-culture can fol- 
low, and the crop is liable to be lessened by 
the growth of weeds, and the land is left in 
afoul state. Beans are frequently grown 
among corn, being planted between each hill 








at the second time of hoeing. The crop 
under these circumstances is small ; it takes 
also from that of the corn, and it may be 
considered upon the whole, as scarcely pay- 
ing for the extra trouble of cultivation. It 
is customary to plant beans after corn and 
potatoes are gotin. The first week in June 
is quite early enough in this climate, farther 
north the last of May is perhaps better ; they 
grow quick, and we have seen first rate 
crops gathered from plantings as late as the 
15th of June, in the latitude of 42°. The 
quantity of seed usually allowed per acre, in 
hills, is one peck; in drills, it would re- 
quire a little more; broadcast, one to two 
bushels. Yet this will depend something 
upon the size of the bean used, and the econ- 
omy in dropping the seed. Six to seven 
beans should be dropped in each hill, and 
four or five stocks be left to bear ; in drills 
drop the seed every two or three inches, and 
leave a plant every four to six inches. When 
planted in hills, the field may be checked 
out by a light one-horse plow as for corn, 
then drop the seed by hand, and cover with 
a hoe or shovel-plow ; for drills use the hand 
or horse seed-sower, or run the plow about 
two inches deep, then drop as above, or 
from a long-necked bottle, or a tin cup with 
a hole inthe bottom and a handle attached 
to it, slightly shaking the cup or bottle as the 
person dropping walks along. Children are 
best for this kind of work, as they are not 
obliged to stoop as much as men, and they 
will do it quite as rapidly and well. After 
dropping cover about two inches deep with 
the hoe, or turn back the furrow with the 
plow. When this is finished, it is best to 
pass a light roller over the ground. For 
drill-planting, there are various machines 
which answer as well for beans as for corn, 
but in stony ground, or a stiff soil, they do 
not cover well. 

After-Culture.—This is very simple, and 
only requires the cultivator to be passed up 
and down the rows at two or three differ- 
ent times during the season, for the purpose 
of keeping the weeds down and stirring the 
earth, followed by a slight ‘hilling with the 
hoe or a light plow, throwing the dirt to the 
plants. 

Harvesting.—This should be done in dry 
weather as soon as the bean is well formed, 
and there is no danger of its molding or 
shrinking ; if left till touched by a hard frost, 
the pods are liable to crack open, and much 
waste ensues from their shelling. When 
sown broadcast on smooth land, the most 
rapid way of harvesting is by mowing ; when 
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in hills or drills, especially in rough ground, 
it is customary to pull the vines by hand, 
which being light work, and demanding a 
good deal of stooping, may also, like the 
dropping of the seed, be performed by chil- 
dren. As the bean-vines are pulled they are 
thrown into small heaps, and sunned daily 
like hay. As soon as sufficiently dry, they 
should be taken to the barn, threshed, and 
the straw stacked. We have never found it 
answer to stack beans before being threshed ; 
they have invariably become dark-colored 
or spotted, and in addition to this, we lost 
more orless by rot and mold. Another 
good method of curing beans is, to take poles 
or stakes (common fence-stakes) into your 
bean-field, and set them stiffly in the ground, 
at convenient distances apart, which experi- 
ence will soon show you, and put a few 
sticks or stones around for a bottom, and 
then, as you pull an arm-full, take them to 
the stakes, and lay them around, the roots 
always to the stake, as high as you can 
reach, and tie the top course with a string, 
or a little straw, to prevent them from being 
blown off. Where there are no stones at 
hand, use small chunks of wood in their 
place. In the more stony and silicious soils 
of the eastern States, the stakes are unneces- 
sary, beans will cure well enough on the 
bare ground. After being threshed, the 
beans should be cleaned in the same man- 
ner that grain is, and then put into barrels 
or sacks and sent to market. The whiter 
they are in color, andthe neater they appear, 
the quicker they sell, and the higher price 
they bring. 

Product.—This varies greatly according 
to soil and cultivation. When planted with 
corn, 7 to 12 bushels is a fair yield per acre ; 
when planted.alone, 20 to 25 bushels. We 
are persuaded that, by subsoiling even the 
poorest gravel land, and lightly top-dressing 
it with the proper kind of manure, from 30 
to 35 bushels per acre may be counted upon 
as an average ; and if so, beans would be a 
much more profitable crop than any thing 
else which could be produced from it. The 
highest product which we have known taken 
from a single acre was 53 bushels, but we 
have heard of 60 bushels being raised. 

Value.—White beans of a good quality, 
well cleaned, and neatly put up, usually 
bring from $1 to $1 75 per bushel in this 
market ; and occasionally they are worth 
from $2 to $2 50. At the moment of writ- 
ing this article, the better qualities of white 
beans are selling at $2 75 to $3 per bushel. 
We do not recollect of their being less than 
$1 for years. The straw is valuable as food 
for sheep, and when properly cured they eat 
it with avidity. In a chemical analysis of 
beans, it is found they abound with a greater 
quantity of the elements of wool than any 
other grain or vegetable; to make sheep 
produce heavy fleeces, they are therefore 
particularly desirable as food, and such is 
their natural fondness for them, that they 
will eat them with avidity, whole or ground, 
even in a damaged state. To our store- 
flocks during the winter season we gene- 
rally gave a pint of beans per head per day, 
and when we had not these, we fed peas, 





oats, and potatoes. Corn is good for fatting 
sheep, but not so valuable as beans, peas, 
oats, and most other kinds of grain, for the 
production of wool. 
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TURTLE-SOUP BEAN. 


ice 

I take the liberty of calling the attention 
of your readers to the subject of cultivating 
this very superior bean, which, I believe, is 
very little known or properly appreciated in 
this section. 

As early as 1846, while I occupied “ l'hree 
Hills Farm,” I was presented with about 
two quarts of black beans, by my friend and 
neighbor, Mr. Wm. Cooper, who brought 
them from the south. They are of rather 
small size, kidney-shaped, of a jet black 
color, and highly polished skin. 

They proved to be an early dwarf variety, 
and remarkably prolific—far more so than 
any other variety I ever cultivated. They 
proved also to be decidedly the best snap or 
string bean, that has ever fallen under my 
notice, as a general crop for family use. Its 
superiority over the ordinary bush beans 
consists in the tenderness and excellent 
flavor of its pods, and the long time which 
they continue fit for use—certainly three 
times as long as the common dwarf bean. 
And when only one variety of dwarf bean is 
cultivated, I would most assuredly recom- 
mend this variety as decidedly preferable to 
the old sorts ; and it bears abundant crops 
on dry soils, where several others fail. 

It is said to have taken its name from the 
superior flavor of the ripened beans in soup, 
which has very much the flavor and color 
of mock-turtle soup, without the trouble of 
browning. 

From the two quarts I planted, I obtained 
on harvesting, after using them very freely 
when green, three and a half bushels. 

While I kept the American Hotel in Alba- 
ny, I frequently had-soup made from them, 
in the same way that mock-turtle soup is, 
with force-meat balls of veal, and seasoned 
highly, and not one at table but supposed 
the soup was made of a calf’s head. We 
afterwards had a soup made without the 
force-meat balls, and the flavor was equally 
good; and it has been pronounced fully 
equal, if not superior, to that usually made 
from a calf’s head. 

They are cultivated the same as any other 
dwarf or field bean. 

Having given the history and method of 
cultivating this bean, it is, perhaps, no more 
than right that I should give a recipe for 
cooking the same. 

Mock-Turtle Bean Soup.—Take one quart 
of turtle-soup beans, wash and put them to 
soak the night before you wish to make the 
soup. Inthe morning put them on the fire 
in eight quarts of water, with a knuckle of 
veal, and boil until soft—which will take 
about four hours ; after which, strain them 
through a coarse sieve, and put it on the 
fire, with three onions chopped fine, one 
table-spoonful of whole cloves, one table- 
spoonful of summer savory, half a tea-spoon 
of cayenne and one tea-spoonful of black 
pepper, and boil the whole another hour. 











For force-meat balls, take one and a half 
pounds of veal, half a pound of grated bread, 
one quarter of a pound of fat salt pork, and 
chop fine together; season wfth summer 
savory, red and black pepper; make it into 
small balls and fry them in butter. When 
ready to dish up, put the balls into a tureen, 
and pour onthe soup. This will make about 
Six quarts of soup. 

Some cooks add a lemon cut into thin 
slices, and half a pint of Madeira, Teneriffe, 
or Port wine, and the yolks of six eggs boiled 
hard. C. N. Bement. 

New-Brighton, May 1, 1855. 





THE CULTURE OF MUSTARD. 
—_e—. 
BY A PRACTICAL FARMER. 
—o— 

There are two varieties of Mustard com- 
monly cultivated, both of them for a seed 
crop, and one of them occasionally for a 
forage and as a green manure crop. As this 
is about the time for putting them in, we will 
give a short account of them, and their cul- 
tivation, management, and produce. The 
two varieties are known as the “ Brown 
Mustard,” and the ‘“* White Mustard.” 

The Brown Mustard is that variety which 
produces the seed from which that well- 
known yellow powder is manufactured, and 
used as a condiment at every table. It is 
esteemed for its pungency of taste, and 
when mixed with water for service, it passes 
under the distinctive appellation of “ mus- 
tard,” and is served at the table in “ the mus- 
tard pot.” From the seed of this variety is 
also obtained a considerable produce of oil, 
of good quality, used for burning in lamps: 
but in this respect it is inferior to the 
white variety. The plant of the brown 
mustard grows very luxuriantly, and toa 
great height. The little deep-red grain or 
seed, as the Scripture hath it, ‘* indeed is the 
least of all seeds ; but when it is grown, it 
is the greatest among herbs, and becometha 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge inthe branches thereof.” This is a 
true and beautiful description of the growth 
of the plant. Its stem and leaves are rough 
and prickly, and pods smooth, in most re- 
spects similar to that pest of all lands, gar- 
lick, charlock, wild mustard, or by whatever 
name it is known, except in its highly culti- 
vated gigantic growth, and productive quali- 
ties. 

The White Mustard.—This is by no means 
of such prodigious growth; it is very simi- 
lar to the common radish plant; when left 
to produce seed, it grows rapidly, however, 
and yields a large produce of both forage 
and seed. The forage, or full-grown green 
crop, is often plowed in as green manure. 
The seed is a round, yellow grain, like to 
coriander seed, and produces a good yield of 
oil of excellent quality for burning in lamps ; 
and, when distilled with water, both varieties 
furnish a volatile oil of great pungency, 
which is frequently used to raise blisters and 
for purposes medicinal. : 

Cultivation.—The brown mustard require 
land of rich quality. It is usually sown as 
a first crop in breaking up loams, and soils of 
somewhat above medium quality; in such 
cases the land should be plowed early in 
March, at a moderate depth, and should lie 
sufficiently long to allow the decomposition 
of the grass sods or sward ; this will gene- 
rally take place in three or four weeks, and, 
as the surface will in that time become 
loose and moldy, sowing may commence, 
and be continued up to the midddle of April. 
This should be done broadcast, and the 
quantity of seed need not be more than one 
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fourth of a peck per acre, to be harrowed in 
lightly, or just so much as to cover the seed. 
As the plant is weak in its first stages of 
growth, it will need every encouragement ; 
the grower, therefore, may wait a favorable 
opportunity to sow. Allsods or clods should 
be raked into furrows or rows. One good 
hoeing and thinning should take place in 
May; the thinner the better, if the plants 
are sirong and healthy. In sowing brown 
mustard on old cu!tivaied lands, care should 
be taken to kave them in a high state of fer- 
tility, and well replenished with manure ; 
the course of culture the same, taking care 
not to disturb the growing plants too much. 

The white musturd may be sown on all 
soils of moderate depth and fertility. For 
this crop the land requires more culture ; it 
can notbe got into too fine a® state, nor can 
the land be too thoroughly pulverized, as in 
fallowing ; and the plant is of such rapid 
growth and early maturity, that sowing may 
be deferred so late as the first of July; how- 
ever, it is best to sow earlier. The best 
practice is to put in this crop with bone-dust, 
or superphosphate ; about three-fourths of a 
peck of seed, and ten bushels of bone-dust, 
or its equivalent per acre, is sufficient, to be 
drilled in rows about one foot apart, and 
lightly harrowed in. Very little further no- 
tice is required till harvest day. In sowing 
this crop for green manure the same process 
should be pursued, as also for a forage crop. 
The lands, for the better turning in the green 
manure, should be set out before drilling, 
and a deep furrow left, in which to turn “the 
first plowing up” of the full grown crop. In 
plowing in, ‘a clog” of sufficient weight 
must be attached to the plow hake, with 
chain, to allow the clog to drag along the 
furrow, and fastened to the top of the coul- 
ter-shank, so dragging asto keep down every 
stem till covered by the passing furrow. 
Rolling should immedietely follow ; and when 
the plant is sufficietly decayed, the drilling 
of wheat may go forward without any other 
aid than a good harrowing. 

The best state for feeding off this crop, or 
of plowing it in, is immediately before the 
podding takes place, or, at all events, is much 
advanced ; otherwise it becomes too woody 
and coarse. It produces a large quantity of 
food ; but to make the best of it, heavy 
stocking is desirable, lest it grow too stroug 
and fibrous ; it then becomes unhealthy for 
old sheep, and indigestible to young ones. It 
is said that the brown and white varieties 
are of great use in preventing the ravages 
of wire-worms. We know that little beetles 
have instinctive faculties, as well as that of 
larger growth; they will not deposit their 
eggs in unpalatable places. The land should 
be well worked and cleaned after each crop, 
and every seed made to vegetate, other- 
wise they become injurious to succeeding 
crops, particularly the brown variety. On 
good soils, several of these crops may be 
taken in succession, if required; or an in- 
tervening corn or potato crop may be ad- 
visable. 

Management.—The great point to be aimed 
at by the grower is to produce his seed well 
grown, and of a reddish-brown color ; bright 
and fresh, gray or discolored seed is of very 
inferior value ; hence the necessity of giving 
his plants plenty of room to perfect their 
seed, to get it harvested without rain. The 
first thing to be attended to is the ripening. 
Experience has almost determined a rule or 
guide. When the pods to a deep brown ap- 
proaching purple, and those low on the stem 
are turning to a light brown, it may be cut, 
and should be tied into sheaves, or laid in 
reaps if intended to be thrashed immediately: 
tieing into sheaves, and “ pieing,” is the best 
practice. The pieing is one of the most dif- 
ficult operations in stacking: every sheaf 
must be so laid that the lower ends of the 





outer sheaves droop downwards, so as to 
shoot off the rains, and prevent damage 
from wet ; the form is invariably round, and 
when a sufficient height is attained, it is 
finished with a high, conical, or *‘ sugar-loaf ” 
roof, topped by some long sedge or similar 
covering. Great care is requisite in leading 
to the pie or stack. In mustard-growing 
countries it is a kind of business to individ- 
uals who keep a stock of ‘ mustard cloths,” 
sleighs, sieves, &c., which they let out for 
stacking and threshing ; but common farm- 
carts, fitted with cloths or coarse sheets, 
will do very well; all that is required is to 
prevent loss from the shelling seed while 
loading and teeming. It is usual to thresh 
with the flail in the field. The sheaves are 
generally very long and dry, and a stroke or 
two will beat out most of the seed. Dress- 
ing the seed is a peculiar task, and requires 
an experienced hand ; the mustard sieve and 
a steady wind being essential to clean and 
correct dressing. Mustard seed will not 
keep well in granary ; the best way to keep 
it is in the pie. 

Produce.—The yield of straw or haulm is 
very great, and the common practice is to 
burn it. This is wrong; it makes good sted- 
dles for corn-stacks, and good litter for the 
bottom of the fold-yard. The yield of seed 
is various ; as much as 42 bushels of brown 
mustard have been obtained per acre, but 
the general average would be from 24 to 28 
bushels per acre; of white mustard, the 
general average would be from 25 to 40 bush- 
els per acre. The price is very fickle, the 
brown mustard varying from 7s. to 8s. per 
bushel; and of white mustard, from 2s. 6d. 
to 25s. per bushel. The present prices are, 
of red or brown mustard about 15s. per 
bushel: of white, about 9s. per bushel.— 
Mark-Lane Express. 





THE HORSE. 
eee 
{Continued from page 116.] 
PART Il. ) 
Blood or Race Horses—Passion of the English for. them— 
Their peculiar merits and defects—Evils arising from too 
large an admizxture of their blood for the varieties of the 
useful horse, such as the saddle-horse, hunter, charger, 
coach-horse—Importance of size—The best system of breed- 
ing to supply that is a cross between the Cleveland Bay and 
the thorough-bred—Inferiority of the Arab to the English 
Race-horse—American Trotters—Morgans—Black Hawks 

—Union of qualities in the Cleveland Bay. 

The English have an undiminished passion 
for the turf, and a consideration for the 
Blood-horse as a being of rank. They look 
upon him as the nobleman of the ‘ population 
chevaline.” They give him credit for a de- 
gree of spiritual courage ; and Englishmen, 
even in the humblest ranks of life, will tell 
you there’s nothing like blood—blood will 
tell—one can call upon blood. The Crown, 
even in the personof a Queen, has _ reéstab- 
lished the breeding stud at Hampton Court, 
and with such success that the Royal year- 
lings, at the last sale, averaged the extraordi- 
nary sum of four hundred and forty-one 
guineas apiece—the prices varying from 
twenty-five to a thousand guineas.* The 
principal breeding stallion at Hampton court 
is the superb Orlando, whom I made it a 
point to visit. As a consequence of this 
taste for thoroughbred horses, pervading ma- 
jesty, nobility, gentry, and commonalty, they 
have greatly multiplied. During the past 
season, eighteen hundred and forty-one race- 
horses started. The blood brood-mares are 
not more than five times as numerous as the 
breeding blood stallions. At New-Market 
alone, there were last. month ninety-two 
yearlings in training. The entries for the 

*The average price of all the blood yearlings sold in 
England, in 1854, was about one hundred and forty guin- 


eas; and of the brood mares about a hundred guineas 
apiece, 





next Derby are a hundred and ninety-three, 
but forty of the colts and fillies entered are 
already hors de combat. The returns so far 
show, for 1854, nine hundred and seventy- 
three blood foals of high lineage ; but out of 
that number not more than a dozen are like- 
ly to win places in the first and second ranks 
offame. They willrun in one year for an 
amount exceeding a million and a quarter of 
dollars, exclusive of ‘‘ added money.” 

There are a few men in England who ride 
thoroughbred horses, as Hunters, Hacks, and 
Chargers, and drive them, and in short use 
them for all purposes, except those to which 
the horses in the class of walking draft, be- 
fore mentioned, and the dwarf races are ex- 
clusively adapted ; but it is generally object- 
ed to them that they seldom have substance 
of body or bone enough to stand the pro- 
tracted chase, or to endure steady work, if 
they have to carry or draw any considerable 
weight. They are usually too narrow, flat- 
sided, and low before, want suppleness in the 
knees, and carry their feet too near the ground, 
(as “‘ daisy-cutters ”—“ rasant le tapis”) to be 
pleasant under the saddle, particularly in a 
trot; and they have often too great a devel- 
opment of the propelling hind parts for beauty 
in proportion at least to the forehand, and an 
excessive length of trunk, which is much 
coveted for extent of stride as one of the 
elements of speed.* These objections apply 
the more strongly to horses for quick draft, 
where generally greater robustness, size, 
and show inaction are required than under 
the saddle. Lord Westminster now keeps 
besides famous old Touchstone, a young 
stallion (formerly run by Lord Palmerston) 
called Buckthorn, with whom, the head 
groom toldme,the racing men found fault 
on account of the shortness of his back, 
which, though a great source of strength and 
a favorite point in ‘‘ useful ” horses, does not 
meet the requirements of the turf. 

Blood horses have had powerful and effec- 
tive advocates in the modern writers Nim- 
rod, Harry Hieover, and Cecil, who contend 
that they are the proper race to communi- 
cate the greater speed demanded at the pres- 
ent day, by the improved roads, the chase, 
the evolutions of armies, and the hurry of the 
world. This, with the importance attached 
to fixity of type, has produced a further in- 
crease of their number, and very generally 
caused them to be resorted to as the progeni- 
tors of Hacks (I mean gentlemen’s saddle 
horses), Hunters, Chargers (first class horses 
for military officers and cavalry), and even 
carriage horses of the lighter class, by part 
bred mares. The aim of the breeders is to 
produce hunters, as being the highest priced 
animals, averaging at Melton Mowbray £200, 
and fetching occasionally £1,100; and if 
they fail in that, by reason of want of sub- 
stance, to have ahack. Should the progeny 
be very strong, but destitute of the qualities 
of good hunters, they would probably answer 
in one of the other services mentioned. Be- 
tween thoroughbreds the attempt is always 
to breed racers ; but in the event of want of 
speed the colts become either hacks, or hun- 
ters in a light country if they have strength 
enough. About three out of every seven of 
the blood horses actually put in training as 
yearlings, in England, are permanently with- 
drawn from the turf, from want of merit and 
from constitutional inability to endure the 
severity of the probationary discipline at 
that tender age; and, at a later period, 
many of them, the males especially, are dis- 
tributed among the various useful services 
to which they are respectively best adapted. 
In Yorkshire a farmer is, by an old proverb, 
commiserated if he has “a lot of ugly 
daughters and blood fillies,’ because they 
both are apt to remain on his hands a long 


” The stride of the renowned Boston at his bruising pace 
was twenty-six feet. 
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’ time, sources of expense. The reason of 


this, in reference to the blood fillies, is that 
they are rarely resorted to breed to “ use- 
ful” horses from, and can not earn their liv- 
ing by ordinary work; nor will they often 
command remunerative prices, unless got by 
‘“‘ fashionable ” horses as they are termed, 
standing at £30, £40, and £50, and unless 
they are in the possession of the rich, who 
can afford to force them by feeding and hous- 
ing and encounter the great cares, uncer- 
tainties, and risks of rearing them properly, 
and can train them and enrer them for great 
races, and run them successfully; for per- 
formance on the turf is almost the only re- 
ceived and acknowledged test of the merit of 
a blood horse. 

With a continuation of the state of things 
in which the greater number of the useful 
and stylish horses having activity are repro- 
duced by thoroughbred stallions, out of 
mares of higher and higher breeding, losing 
their stamina every successive generation, 
itis easy to perceive that the steady and 
progressive approximation to the character- 
istics of the race-horse (a perfect animal for 
its special purpose), is depriving those horses 
of England, intended for useful purposes, of 
their strength and size. The geometrical 
progression, obtained by crossivg an ameli- 
orating race on a common and wholly dis- 
tinct one, always using pure-bred males of 
the ameliorating race with the female prog- 
eny of each successive cross, is such that 
an animal of the tenth generation would 
have of the blood of the common race but a 
remnant of one out of a thousand and twen- 
ty-four parts ; and in the twentieth genera- 
tion there would be very much less than 
one-millionth parth of the common blood 
left. The fractional seriesis: 5 { $ js gs 
és Tet sss sts yess, &c.* An eminent 
member of the veterinarian faculty, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, but now aresident of New- 
York, soon after his return from a late visit 
to his native country, observed to me that 
he thought there was amarked want of bone, 
however dense it might be, in the majority 
of the horses now seen in Hyde Park. This 
subject of the diminished power of the classes 
of useful horses has arrested the attention 
of Spooner, the author of several distin- 
guished veterinarian works, and he boldly 
and stoutly recommends, as a remedy, re- 
course to “ half-bred” stallions. I saw no 
part-bred stallions in England ; some of the 
Cleveland Bays happily supplying the de- 
sideratum which Mr. Spooner would seek in 
half-bred stallions, with the additional advan- 
tage of fixity of typee These, Yorkshire is 
fortunate in possessing as a distinct breed, 
which is the reason, perhaps, why this coun- 
ty furnishes almost all the very strong horses 
in England with beauty and action. Hence 
it is that the British Government have to give 
to a Yorkshire man the contract for mount- 
ing the crack cavalry regiments; and the 
East India Company employ the same man, 
Jonathan Shaw, to supply their studs with 
Cleveland stallions, to strengthen and im- 
prove the indigenous races of Asia, and es- 
pecially to qualify them for cavalry service. 

Every now and then one sees a thorough- 
bred horse with a relatively high fure-hand, 
good crest, ample as well as deep chest, 
shortish legs, and a body well ribbed home and 
not too long, with general rotundity of form 
and good action ; but in that case he is not 
apt to be of great speed on the turf. Such 
a horse the English ladies prefer to ride. 
After a long protracted search among blood 
horses, who are by no means all beauties, 
Wyatt found in Recovery one he deemed a 
fit model forthe Wellington equestrian statue. 
The Duke’s favorite charger was a thorough- 
bred. A perfect Park Hack fora gentleman 
is usually of the same general style as a 
“*Zootechnie Générale—M. Villeroy. 





lady’s riding horse of modern days, Palfreys 
being extinct, but of a rather larger size, 
which is commonly attained by a slight ad- 
mixture ofraces. A Hunter isa large Hack, 
with less symmetry than a Hack often, pro- 
vided he has the qualities sought, and from 
his size and therefore strength is fully up to the 
weight he has to carry on a long as well as 
afastrun. A Charger, in reference to natu- 
ral gifts, is in fact a hunter. I think car- 
riage horses, certainly Lord Foley’s dark 
bays, approaching light browns, (the most 
celebrated in England, for one of which I was 
told be had paid or refused £600) may well 
be defined to be large, or as Youatt says, 
“over-sized,” Hunters. Most of these va- 
rieties of horses in England are by blood 
stallions, out of part bred mares, as I have 
before observed, except a majority of the 
horses for the larger carriages; and they 
are more generally new Clevelands on both 
sides, and, of course, have an infusion, more 
or less remote, of blood. This, with a view 
to uniformity of results in breeding, it is ex- 
pedient should not be so recent in the stal- 
liens as materially to affect the fixity of their 
type—keeping in mind the theory of Malingié 
Nouel and Huzard fils,* that generally the 
parent of the longer established race, or of 
the purer descent, exercises a predominant 
influence on the character of the offspring. 

Mr. Dickenson,t and Mr. Gray, the two 
great “ job-masters "{ of London, told me 
that they bought all their horses in York- 
shire, “* raw,” at two and three years old, at 
from £80 to £110, kept them on a farm un- 
til fit for use, and then brought them to Lon- 
don, and educated them in their brakes, for 
which they have accomplished drivers, with 
no other occupation. Mr. Gray spoke of 
William Burton’s horses, and said “ they are 
my sort.” 

The forty-five Hunters of Lord Fitzhar- 
dinge, at Berkeley Castle, are exceedingly 
strong and heavy-limbed horses, from fifteen 
hands three inches to sixteen hands high; 
and I understood from his huntsman that 
thoroughbred and very high bred horses could 
not live through a hard day’s run, in that 
heavy country. Nevertheless all foals from 
his strongest Hunter mares, no longer used 
in the field, are by thorougbred stallions. 
Alighter style of Hunter is preferred at 
Melton Mowbray—the metropolis of the fox- 
hunting world, as it is termed—in Leicester- 
shire, where the lands are mostly in old 
grass. Some of the Hunters there, for light 
weights, are doubtless thoroughbred. In 
Hunters a fair stride, to gallop, to fence, and 
to leap well, is required, and for that it is 
obviously necessarry to have tall and elon- 
gated, and not squat and punchy, horses. 
The strength and size of Hunters vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the country, and in 
proportion to the weight they are to carry; 
and hence the common phrase, “ weight-car- 
riers.”” The English believe that in well- 
formed animals, within reasonable limits, 
size stands to strength as cause and effect, 
and that ifa heavy rider does not bear a just 
relation to the dimensions of his horse, he 
can never be well-mounted, and muth less 
appear 

“Incorps’d and demi-natur’d 

With the brave beast.” 

Nor do they ever deem a “ vehicular estab- 
lishment” well“ gotup ” if the “cattle ” are 
disproportionally small. In this country, 
and in the New-England states more es- 
pecially, there is evidence of a growing ap- 
preciation of the importance of size in 
horses for all useful purposes. Evenon the 
turf there isa maxim, as quoted by the ac- 





*Des Haras Domestiques. 

+Mentioned by Caird as a celebrated grower of Italian 
rye grass. ; 

¢ “ Job-masters” let carriage horses to hire to persons 
who wish to avoid the risks and trouble incident to own- 
ership. The Queen’s mother “‘ jobs” her horses. 

















complished President of the New-York Jock- 
ey Club, that “ a good big horse always beats 
a good little one.” 

I expressed to you orally the opinion that 
the modern Hack—the saddle horse of the 
nobility and gentry—is fully as high bred as 
the Hunter, and often higher bred, from a 
general comparison of the two classes, and 
the fact that the male parentage of both is for 
the most part thoroughbred. Nimrod, as well 
as Harry Hieover, frequently speaks of 
“thoroughbred Hacks.” ‘The Hacks of the 
Queen for the use of her attendants are 
strong horses, and are certainly not thor- 
oughbred. As throwing some light on this 
subject of the relative breeding of Hacks and 
Hunters, J shall be able toshow you a fine 
portrait of a most celebrated hunting mare, 
and also an engraving of a Hack mare and 
foal from a picture by Herring—the equal in 
many respects of Landseer and M’lle Rosa 
Bonheur as a painter of animals—who had 
doubtless studied well all the points of a 
Hack. A very superior animal may some- 
times unite good qualities so well that if 
trained he would serve admirably either as 
a Hack, a Hunter, a Charger, or even as a 
harness horse, for the lighter description of 
vehicles ; but I do not mean to intimate that 
driving him much would not injure him for 
the saddle. To show you that a horse may 
be adapted to different uses, even in England 
where the division of brute labor, according 
to the qualities of animals, is pushed to such 
extremes, I send you one of Tattersall’s cata- 
logues of weekly sales, where you will find 
a horse is sometimes advertised as being 
Hunter, Hack, and harness horse all in one. 

While my Virginia blood does not allow 
me to feel with those who stigmatize thor- 
oughbred horses as “mere gambling ma- 
chines,” or “ grasshoppers” (Sauterelles, as 
your French friend cailed them),I can not 
run into the other extreme, and believe that 
they are the best even for the plow and every 
other service. As it appears to me clear 
that they do not unite in themselves all the 
qualities desired in useful horses for quick 
movement even, the important point is to 
know the best, if not the only other, race to 
be resorted to, in order to give them more 
size and weight; or to counteract their ten- 
dency to weediness, delicateness, and want 
of suitable action, without taking away too 
much their speed, their wind, their ‘ bloody 
heads,”—as the common English people say, 
though all blood horses, have not blood-like 
heads—and their general gentlemanly ap- 
pearance. Jt is not the easiest matter to 
maintain the size of the race of blood horses 
in their pure progeny, even with constant 
attention and a careful continuance of the 
best nourishment when young, perhaps from 
their inclination to revert to the normal pro- 
portions of their Asiatic and African ances- 
try, which are about a hand lower. As ex- 
treme crosses can not answer, and pains 
must be taken not to run into coarseness 
while adding strength, in breeding horses 
for quick and useful service, I see but one 
race and that most probably a kindred one in 
all cases—the Cleveland—with which to 
effect the desired end. To produce horses 
fit for all useful, and at the same time pleas- 
urable purposes, requiring less power than 
that of a coach or carriage horse, and yet 
not the swiftness, on a burst, of a race 
horse, I think far more highly of the cross 
between Cleveland Bays, of the right sort 
(for that breed has its slugs as well as all 
others), and thoroughbreds, than of any other 
cross, apportioning the infusion of blood ac- 
cording to the nature of the service sought. 
The Cleveland bay seems to a certain extent 
to occupy the middle ground between the 
blood horse and the agricultural horses of 
England, having, with much of the strength 
of the latter, the long neck, the clean limbs, 
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the spare and oblique shoulders, the finest 
color, the horizontal and uncloven croup, 
and the quick temperament of the former; 
and on that account to be alike well adapted 
to bring up the diminished substance, size 
and power of our Virginia part bred horses, 
and to impart more action and muscularity, 
without too much diminution of weight, to 
the soft and lymphatic Conestogas, for ser. 
vice in trucks, drays, and heavy wagons. In 
this country we have comparatively but lit- 
tle division of labor among men, and so it is 
with our horses, althongh we have at least 
three times as many of the latter as Great 
Britain, and a million more than France. 
The national interest and chief demand are 
for a horse of general utility, a horse that 
can move with activity and some quickness, 
as well as walk with a good load, or be ser- 
viceable inthe plow. Idonot think that I 
have seen twenty horses in Virginia and 
New-York, that would be deemed large 
enough to pass muster at a show in England 
of agricultural horses. The diffusion of 
blood through nearly the whole mass of our 
horses was, I remember, remarked by you 
in a walk in Broadway the day after your 
last return from France, and it has often been 
the subject of comment by intelligent Euro- 
peans. It would seem that we shouldaim to 
breed horses of such size that if they failed 
occasionally for pleasure vehicles or the 
saddle, they would be of use in humbler 


spheres. © 
[To be continued.) 





Time ror Atrerinc Cotts.—The month of 
May or June is the most seasonable period 
for performing the operation devised to pre- 
vent colts from propagating their species. 
There is a phenomenon attendant upon this, 
regarding the cause of which I never could 
obtain any satisfactory explanation ; never- 
theless, general observation confirms the 
fact that colts which have been castrated at 
a season of the year when their coats are 
long and rough, are never fine during the 
winter, whereas those which have been ope- 
rated upon soon after they have shed their 
coats, almost invariably look well. This 


should not be delayed too late, from causes. 


which it is not necessary to enumerate, and 
likewise that the patients may recover before 
the hot weather sets in. 





WORMS IN COLTS, 
salle 

Those foals which have been fed upon an 
abundance of grass, are very subject to be 
troubled with worms; and some pastures 
are very liable to produce them. Many 
remedies have been adopted for their expul- 
sion, but I have never found anything so ef- 
fectual as calomel or emetic tartar if prop 
erly administered ; that not always being at- 
tended to, has led to the conclusion that the 
remedies are infallible. Neither calomel nor 
emetic tartar should ever be given if the 
expulsion of worms be intended, with the 
medicine administered to work it off; nor 
should soap, or any other alkali, form a por- 
tion of the ball, as those substances counter- 
act the effect by decomposing both calomel 
andemetic tartar. The plan whichI haveal- 
ways found successful to dislodge worms 
from horses, at any age, has been as follows, 
apportioning the quantity of medicine to the 
age and constitution of the subject: Keep 
the patient without any kind of food six or 
eight hours, when the appetites of the in- 
sects will become keen. A small quantity of 
bran mash is then offered to the animal, in 
which is mixed the calomel or emetic tartar: 
for a foal the proportion is from 12 to 15 
grains, and for a yearling from fifteen to 
twenty. This dose is repeated after an in- 
terval of ten or twelve hours, during which 
period no other kind of food must be pre- 


sented ; otherwise the worms, seizing upon 
the nutriment which it affords, will not be 
destroyed. Six hours after the last dose has 


-been given, it must be worked off with lin- 


seed oil or aloes. The quantity of the for- 
mer is from four to six ounces ; but if aloes 
be preferred, the dose will be from one 
drachm to one drachm and a half, which 
should be dissolved over the fire ina small 
quantity of oil or lard, and made into a ball 
with ginger and treacle. The quantity of 
calomel or emetic tartar for horses at a more 
advanced age may be augmented to the ex- 
tent of sixty grains; but for two or three- 
year-olds, from twenty to thirty grains is 
sufficient, with the purgative remedy in pro- 
portion.—Cerci, in Mark-Lane Express. 





WOOL CIRCULAR. 


The following circular prepared for Euro- 
pean dealers by a leading house in this city 
is interesting to wool growers in this coun- 


try. 

Our wool market has presented much ac- 
tivity for the last two months, (March and 
April,) in all kinds of native wools, and a 
considerable advance in prices, say from 10 
to 15 per cent in every description (but more 
particularly in the finer grades and better 
class of wools,) hasoccurred. This advance 
compared with the prices of last year, when 
at the lowest point, is attributed to the small 
stock in the various markets—an increased 
demand resulting from the reemployment of 
a large share of machinery which had been 
stoped during the winter; and easier money 
market and a reéstablishing of credit. The 
present valuations will no doubt bring for- 
ward from the interior to our market, a large 
amount of wool now in the hands of growers, 
and become at the same time a wise balance 
at the approaching clip season. The wool- 
growers are now better convinced than they 
ever were before of the difficulties our manu- 
facturers have had to content with, not being 
favored, as the foreign manufacturers are 
(with whom they have to complete,) will, of 
course, consider the present prices all they 
can expect, and, therefore, feel disposed to 
meet the views of buyers. 

Dealers may have found some of their last 
purchases not paying, and cause them to re- 
main more quiet—leading, perhaps, to some 
depression; but as our markets are not 
overstocked with manufactured goods, and 
less goods than heretofore manufactured in 
this and foreign countries, we have good 
reason to anticipate a sound and safe busi- 
ness, if not interrupted by great political 
events, accompanied with difficulties in Eu- 
rope, and their influences upon this country. 

We can not report so much of an improve- 
ment in all the foreign Jow wools, which 
since December last, have experienced an ad- 
vance of 5 to 10 per cent, and this surpassed 
only in a few instances. The sellers sus- 
tained by firmness, comparatively, higher 
prices than the domestic, and, therefore, 
present quotations may be considered as the 
proper ones. The transactions remain lim- 
ited in consequence of the unprofitable busi 
ness the manufacturers are doing and com- 
plaining of, but the holders of foreign low 
wools are looking for a better prospect. 

Foreign wools, best suited for blankets 
and clothing for troops, have been in good 
request in Europe, and no importation of 
them can consequently be looked for here 
(at least of any importance) for some weeks 
to come. Carpet wools are, likewise, not 
over abundant abroad, and prices will not be 
lower than now. After adulness of about 
six-months, Australia and Cape wools will 
necessarily attract our attention, having been 
sold at the last London auction sales, at 





about 10 per cent cheaper than in Novem- 











ber last, and offering sufficient advantages. 
We have received by the last steamer, Aus- 
tralian, Cape and other samples, of about 
1,200 bales, ready for examination and _ re- 
ceiving orders. Of foreign low wools, our 
market is well assorted, -but should any 
quantity be wanting, we can procure it from 
abroad, having many lots on hand. Domes- 
tic fleece and pulled will soon be arriving 
more plentifully and offer good selections. 
The system we shall base our business 
upon will, we sincerely hope, meet the ap- 
probation of our friends—prove our inde- 
pendence as brokers and agents, and gain for 
us a good amount of your confidence and 


esteem. 
TELLKAMPF & KITCHING, Wool Brokers. 
New-York, May 1], 1855. 





POTATO ROT, 
——f—— 


Below we give (from the Hannibal, Illinois 
Messenger,) a letter onthe “ potato rot,” not 
to endorse it in the least, but to furnish as 
far as possible an outline of what is thought 
and written upon this subject in different 
parts of the country : 


Messrs. Editors.—I noticed an article in 
your paper, of the 15th of February, stating 
that the Legislature of Massachusetts had 
offered a reward of ten thousand doljlars for 
the discovery of the cause of the potato dis- 
ease, known as the ‘“ potato rot.” I claim 
the reward, gentlemen; for 1 can tell you 
the cause, and show you a remedy that, if 
you will please follow my directions, I am 
very certain will cure the rot, and enable 
you to raise potatoes that will have no blight 
in them. In the first place, plant early, and 
cultivate them well until the plant commen- 
ces to blossom, at which time lay them by, 
etc. In the second, place, the rot is pro- 
duced by a bug called ‘the potato bug,” 
which bug is produced from the vines of the 
potato. ‘These bugs never appear till the 
vines are shedding their blows. Thisis a 
happy thing for the farmer; for, ifthey came 
otherwise, there would be no preventive 
against their ravages. But the potato by this 
time has received its generative properties 
from the flower. The flower nor the vine is 
no longer necessary to the producing and en- 
largement of the roots ; therefore 1 recom- 
mend as a remedy—to mow the vines all off, 
being careful to leave some three or four 
inches above the ground ; there should be no 
leaves left on the stubbs; and then keep the 
hills clean, and the bugs will soon leave you. 
I have tried this plan for the lasttwo years 
with great success. The first yearI cut my 
vines, it was done more through vexation at 
the bugs than anything else; but, to my 
great surprise, when the usual digging time 
arrived, I had as fine potatoes as I had ever 
raised. ? 

Last year, while mowing off the vines, I 
left two rows unmowed for the bugs, as an ex- 
periment. Those two rows produced a few 
small potatoes, which were full of rot, while 
the others were perfectly sound. The same 
bugs fell to eating my tomatoes and beets. 
The heets stopped growing, and were of no 
use, and the tomatoes had a similar rot to 
that of the potatoes. This led me to believe 
that these bugs deposit a poison of a blight 
ing nature inevery vegetable they bite. 

Please try my experiment, and I am very 
certain you will succeed. W. Fucare. 

Kinperuoog, Ill., March 12, 1855. 





Forest Trees.—The Hon. John C. Gray, 
in a communication to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, states that there grow in the United 
States one hundred and fifty varieties of for- 
est trees, which attain a greater height than 
thirty feet, while according to Michaux, the 
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empire of France can boast of but eighteen 
of the same description. It is this immense 
variety of species which gives to the Ameri- 
can forests that constant diversity of foliage 
which so attracts the eye ot every European 
traveler. 


Porticultural Department, 
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Mr. Edmonds has long been a successful 
raiser of this interesting and useful tribe of 
plants. Princess Royal, Speciosissima, and 
Ormesby Beauty were among his first pro- 
ductions that attracted attention. These 
were succeeded by Bridesmaid, Rouge et 
Noir, Anne Laurie, Mrs. Gerard Leigh, 
President, &c. The great superiority of Mr. 
Edmonds’s Verbenas over most other kinds 
is the large and distinctive white or yellow 
eye that they possess, almost resembling 
that of an Alpine Auricula. This most con- 
spicuous in one of the varieties now figured, 
named Wonderful; and being of good habit, 
dwarf, and very free blooming, will make an 
interesting plant for pot culture, as well as 
a first-rate bedding variety. Blue Beard is 
also very novel and attractive, and, together 
with Wonderful and Lady Lacon, make a 
group of three excellent flowers—the two 
last named having been successfully exhib- 
ited at the National Floricultural Society. 

Since January, 1849, there has not been 
any Verbenas figured in the Florist. Three 
varieties then appeared, which were consid- 
ered great novelties at the time, only one of 
which is now retained in collections, namely, 
Princess Alice—so great and rapid has been 
the improvement in this flower. Messrs. A. 
Henderson & Co. have a fine large scarlet 
variety to send out this spring, raised by Mr. 
Woodroffe, named Mrs. Woodroffe ; it is a 
bold, noble variety. Mr. Smith, of the Tol- 
lington Nursery, Hornsey Road, is also of- 
fering some pretty additions this spring. 
Boule de Feu and Violacea are among the 
best of them. * 

The following are the best older varieties 
that have come under our notice : 

Annie Laurie (Edmonds), deep rosy lilac, 
with large white eye ; distinct. 

Bouquet Parfait (Chauviere), shaded rosy 
purple. 

Brilliant, orange scarlet, yellow eye. 

Brilliant de Vaise, shaded crimson, large 
truss. 

Cardinal Wiseman, new, rose, large truss. 

Comtesse de Belleval (Chauviere), lilac 
blue, large truss. 

Defiance (Robinson), deep bright scarlet. 

Eblouisante (Chauviere), deep scarlet, 
large dark center. 

Francisse Rousseau (Chauviere) blush, 
large deep pink center, fine. 

Forget-me-not (Smith), large lilac, crimson 
eye. 
Tislington Rival (Smith), pale scarlet, good. 
Jerome (Thompson), deep rosy purple, 
large truss. 

King of Scarlets (Thompson), brilliant 
orange scarlet, creeping habit. 

Mdile. de Freleuse (Chauviere), pale blush, 
large pink center. ; 

Mrs. F. Caley (Chauviere), white, small 
pink eye, fine truss. 

Mrs. D. Tysson (Robinson), bush white, 
with large crimson center. 

Orb of Day (Hovey), deep scarlet, dwarf 
erect habit, good truss. 

President (Edmonds), deep plum purple, 
very dwarf habit. 

Purple King (Reeves), dwarf erect habit, 
deep purple. 

Rouge et Noir (Edmonds) dark crimson, 
large white center. 


Rougieri (Chauviere), deep scarlet, with 
large dark center, very large truss. 

White Perfection, white. 

William Barnes (Chauviere), crimson, with 
large dark center.—The Florist. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


THE FORMATION OF A FLOWER GARDEN, 


Among the accompaniments of flower 
gardens, though rarely seen, is the rock 
work. This consists of various masses of 
large stones, those of remarkable form being 
generally chosen, such as have a very rug- 
ged appearance, or contain petrifactions or 
impressions. When put in position, the cav- 
ities must be filled with earth. Alpine or 
trailing plants may then be inserted. These 
are numerous, and look very pretty when 
planted with judgment. A separate com- 
partment should be set apart for roses and 
dahlias. The latter, when grown between 
standard roses, have a pretty effect. 

A variety of soils is required in the flower 
garden to suit the very different kinds of 
plants that need to be cultivated. Rhodo- 
dendrons, and such plants as are generally 
termed American, delight in a sandy peat 
soil; but peat cut from its natural bed and 
partially decomposed, is of no value what- 
ever ; or, it is in some cases, really injurious 
to the plants. 

For the general purposes of the flower 
garden a light loamy soil is best. If the 
ground requires raising, recourse should be 
had to old pastures—when the surface earth 
should be taken, if not wanted for immediate 
use. The turf and the surface earth adhering 
to it should be laid up in a rough state, in 
which way it is continually ameliorating by 
the decomposition of the vegetable matter, 
and the action of the air. After lying in this 
state 12 months it will be in fine order, and 


fit for any purpose. W. SummersBey. 
Chesterfield, Va. 





GLOXINIAS, GESNERAS, AND ACHIMENES. 


These beautiful flowers have most fre- 
quently been treated as stove plants. In the 
observations I am desirous to make, I Wish 
to show that they are better cultivated in a 
greenhouse. If the bulbs be placed in heat 
either in March or April, either in a melon 
frame or a dung or tan bed, until they have 
started, they may be brought into the green- 
house and will succeed the Geraniums. 
They will continue in flower during four or 
five months; this is the treatment recom- 
mended by the well-known horticulturist, 
Mr. Louis Van Houtte, of Ghent—and for 
the last ten years I have treated them thus. 
In the stove their beauty is soon over, in 
the greenhouse it continues for months. 

Those who are desirous to hybridize these 
plants should sow their seed very early in 
the spring, and they will flower very freely 
in August. The winter care of the plant is 
this : allow them to die down, and never cut 
away leaves or stem until this be the case, 
and let the pots repose on their sides where 
no moisture can come near them, not too 
near the flues of your greenhouse, this would 
cause the bulbs to wither; and in the spring 
repot them, shaking carefully all mold from 
the Gloxinia, and separating the other bulbs 
if you possess any rare sorts—every scale 
of the Achimenes will grow. The best of the 
present Achimenes are these—Sir Trehern 
Thomas, Gigantea (Van Houtte), Cherita 
Mexicana, Gloxinieflora, and picturata mar- 








ganita. Gigantea, whichis most beautiful, 
produces bunches of flowers, and lasts in 
flower during five months; it was raised 
from seed by Mr. Van Houtte, and partakes 
partly of the character of the Gesnera. The 
Gloxinia may be seen in great beauty at the 
gardens of Messrs, Veitch, Henderson, and 
Turner, of Slough. Mr. Van Houtte, of 
Ghent, often raises twenty thousand seed- 
lings.—E. T., in Florist. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
GARDENING IN VIRGINIA. 


op 


Agreeable to your wish I send you the 
following principal points in the gardening of 
this State, as far as I] have at present seen. 
Probably no State in the Union possesses 
such facilities for the formation of beautiful 
gardens as this, since it is what may be 
technically termed, a rolling country, diversi- 
fied by streams of the clearest water, with 
hills and dales that charm the eye, and, at 
this season of the year, perhaps the most 
beautiful sight that can be imagined. 

Although fine gardens are few and far be- 
tween, when met with they are such as to 
amply repay one for visiting, since they 
are laid out with that refined taste which 
characterize gentlemen of the south. The 
winding of the carriage roads beneath the 
hills gives opportunity of seeing objects of 
interest, by no means few, to the great- 
est advantage. The mansions are mostly 
built upon the highest point of the estate, 
and approached by winding roads, beside 
which the Magnolia Grandiflora revels in the 
greatest luxuriance. This splendid tree is 
the handsomest evergreen in cultivation. 
The azalea and many other plants that re- 
quire artificial treatment do remarkably well 
here. In the north, I have seen some Mag- 
nolias 40 feet in height, showing abundant 
promise of a profusion of flowers, one of 
which is sufficient to fill a large house with 
its delightful fragrance. After catching a 
glimpse of the mansion about a fourth of a 
mile distant, nothing more is seen of it till, 
by a sudden turn, you find yourself in front 
of it, with a beautiful lawn, and an extensive 
view of the surrounding country before you. 

I have seen one style of laying out flower 
gardens here which I have not seen else- 
where. As I consider it decidedly pretty, 
and economical, I send you the following de- 
scription : Supposing the plot of ground al- 
ready prepared, the figures or beds are 
marked out on the earth, and stones about 
ten inches in circumference or more, accord- 
ing to taste, are let in the ground, and 
pressed firmly, to keep them in their places, 
leaving two-thirds of the stone above the 
earth, which is painted white, when the fig- 
ures are completed, the walks finely graveled 
and well rolled, they present a handsome 
flower garden, at avery trifling expense, 
looking cheerful and pretty in the depth of 
winter, when ordinary flower gardens have ~ 
lost their charms. I need not say with what 
little trouble and expense these gardens 
are kept in admirable order. 

Vegetables are grown in great abundance, 
and, in some instances, with less labor, and 
a more expeditious mode of culture, than in 
the north, though not differing widely from 
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the mode pursued near New-York. In this 
department of gardening, I believe Virginia 
to occupy one of the most favorable posi- 


tions in the States. W. Summerssey. 
Chesterfield County, Va. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


SOME VALUBLE BIRDS. 
—_—o——- 


In looking over the second part of the 
Patent Office Report for 1853, I see that sev- 
eral correspondents advocate the importa- 
tion of useful birds, such as the red-breast, 
black-cap, song-thrush, blackbird, skylark, 
quail, &c. There is no doubt that if an ad- 
dition were made to our already beautiful 
varieties, posterity would reap some benefit ; 
but to insure that benefit, a suitable protec- 
tion should be given to them, as well as to 
those we now have. We have many birds 
that are beautiful, and of almost incalculable 
value to the farmer, to say nothing of their 
cheering songs and complete innocence in 
every respect. 

There are two varieties of sparrows that 
winter with us, and one other that spends 
his summer only with us. Then there is the 
bluebird, the first to greet us in the early 
spring, but soon followed by the robin. 
Next there is the red-winged blackbird, the 
wren, and several varieties of swallows, with 
some half dozen other kinds whose names I 
have not yet learned. These invariably live 
on insects, or the seed of plants, except the 
robin, who, by way of recompense for the 
thousands of insects he has destroyed, makes 
an occasional dessert on ripe cherries. 

There is also another sweet, monotonous- 
toned little creature with black wings, called 
the yellow-bird, otherwise the flax-bird, be- 
cause he likes flax seed, and because it is 
not an unusual occurrence to see them by 
hundreds in a field of flax when the seed be- 
gins to get ripe. When frightened off, they 
go twittering along at every bound on their 
wings, as they see-saw through the air. 
But they like the seeds of many plants quite 
as well, if not better, than flax-seed, among 
which are the seeds of the whole thistle 
family. And here he redeems himself, for 
he will not allow a single seed to escape, if 
he can get it. 

Then there are a great many that are not 
so particular whether they get the insect or 
larve ; and if neither is at hand, they can 
make a meal on many kinds of fruit. The 
much-admired oriole, sometimes called the 
fiery hang-bird, and goldfinch, is not at all 
fastidious in this respect, nor is he careful 
about the number destroyed for a single 
meal ; for he will thrust his bill first into one 
nice plum, and then another, until he has 
spoiled scores at a time. But he seems to 
claim this as a right, for the catterpillars 
that he has destroyed might have levied a 
greater contribution. 

There are three varieties of blackbirds 
common among us, which feed entirely on 
insects, though one of them will sometimes 
pull corn for the sake of the insects. 

There is the little merry wren, too, that 
is much persecuted in some sections from a 
mistaken notion that they destroy the eggs 
of other birds. He is one of the most use- 





ful birds to the horticulturist, as well as one 
of the most pleasant songsters that we have. 
His food consists mostly of that pest, the 
aphide ; but when these are not to be found, 
he hunts every leaf and catches any stray 
fly that crosses his path. ‘To have them 
come around your premises, you have only 
to put up convenient places for them to build 
in. A box four inches square, with a round 
hole of about one and a half inches in diam- 
eter will do, though the little fellows do not 
object to a neat cottage. Bluebirds may be 
invited around by houses, too, as well as the 
pewee and martin. But none must be killed, 
stoned or frightened, if one wishes to hear 
them sing their most lovely songs. 

I have a number of miniature churches, 
cottages, &c., for the bluebirds and wrens, 
and they are occupied every year, but less 
last season than formerly, owing to the fact 
that they returned too early last spring to 
find a supply of food. Very many died, but 
the survivors were industrious, and I hope 
to have their places well filled the coming 
year. 

We have a statute to prevent the killing of 
many birds, but it is a dead letter, as it is 
seldom if ever enforced. Yet I could wish 
every offender summarily punished for each 
and every transgression of the law. We 
shall never have our forests, groves, fields 
and villages what they would be, unless 
parents and teachers instruct the children 
and youth against frightening or killing birds. 
Then, and not till then, will farmers and all 
others appreciate the true value and real 
pleasure that our beautiful birds afford. 

OrNITHOL. 


__—~o 

Tuere is another valuable bird, not men- 
tioned by our correspondent, which has, fall- 
en into great disrepute with many of our 
farmers. We speak of the common crow. 
Perhaps we are too partial to them. We 
once reared one of these birds, and a more 
curious or cunning creature we never saw. 
He became a most incorrigible thief, and 
was never so gay as when he could get hold 
of a silver spoon or some valuable article. 
We used to call him Jack, a name which he 
understood and responded to as quickly as 
any child. He hada high contempt of hawks, 
and when he saw one sailing along he would 
pursue him, and rising high in air, come 
down upon him with terrible vengeance. 
Sometimes in these excursions we would 
sing out Jack! and though high up, he would 
wheel around and come sailing down through 
the air in the most graceful manner, and 
alight upon our shoulder. In haying time he 
always accompanied us into the field, and 
amused himself in hunting grasshoppers; 
and the number he ate was surprising. Af- 
terwards, he would go and sit on a haycock 
and allow them to “ settle,” when he again 
renewed the war upon this insect tribe. Ia 
a year or two Jack disappeared, having been 
killed, we suppose, through the enmity of 
some of our neighbors to the crow-kind. 

The great objection to crows is, that they 
sometimes injure young corn; but this may 
be easily prevented at a trifling expense, and 
the good they do, is, in our opinion, infinitely 
greater than the injury. 





New Vine Disease.—The Guienne, a Bor- 
deaux journal, states that another malady has 
broken out in the vines. It consists of a 
sort of scab, and has received the name of 
itch (gale). According to some persons, it 
is an old complaint which has afflicted the 
vines, though at very rare intervals; and, 
according to others, it is a modification of 
the existing malady ; but whatever the mal- 
ady may be, it appears that it has already 
done great injury. In the commune of Con- 
date, near Libourne, not fewer than 10,000 
plants have been killed on one single estate, 
and have had to be pulled up. A greatnum- 
ber of others, less severely attacked, have 
been cut down, in order to shoot up again, 
At Pessac, the malady has also appeared, 
but has not done such great injury. The 
Guienne adds that in the districts of Entre- 
deux-Mers and the Bas Medoc, a small num- 
ber of vines has also been killed by a mala- 
dy the precise nature of which has not yet 
been ascertained. It further states that at 
St. Macaire the vines have been similarly at- 
tacked. 





COMMON THINGS. 
a mh 

In raising vines from cuttings, those which 
are furnished with two eyes each will be 
sufficiently long for the purpose ; the lower 
part should be cut transversely, close to the 
bud. They should be planted singly in small 
pots filled with good mold, leaving the upper 
eye rather below the surface than above it. 
The pots should be placed either in a stove 
or in a hot-bed, allowing the plants room as 
they advance in height, and shifting them 
into larger sized pots when they have filled 
the first with roots. As the season ad- 
vances they may be removed into the stove 
and other hothouse, and from thence to 
the greenhouse, keeping them neatly tied up 
to sticks, and a:lowing them plenty of air, to 
prevent them from being drawn up weakly. 
Vines raised from single eyes require the 
same management as those from cuttings, be- 
ginning only with a smaller sized pot, and 
removing them into others as they gain 
strength and and require room. Those 
raised from cuttings, as well as these, should 
be kept under glass throughout the summer, 
and a judicious application of liquid manure 
during the growing months would considera- 
bly promote the growth of both. 


CauLirLowers.—The seed should be sown 
now for the autumnal crop upon a_ gentle 
hotbed. This sowing will come in during 
August, and for a later crop the seed should 
be sown the beginning or middle of May; 
this will furnish heads in October or Novem- 
ber. If some of the plants of this last sow- 
ing be taken up and laid in like Broccoli they 
will be more secure in case of cold wet 
weather occurring at the end of the season. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





THE WHITE CLOVER. 
SUMPRE 
BY A LADY OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
oe 


There is a little perfum’d flower, 

It well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Yet poet never deign’d to sing, 

Of such a humble, rustic thing. 

Nor is it strange, for it can show 

Scarcely one tint of Iris’ bow ; 

Nature, perchance, in careless hour, 

With pencil dry, might paint the flow’r ; 
Yet instant blush’d, her fault to see, 

So gave a double fragrancy ; 

Rich recompense for aught denied ! 

Who would not homely garb abide. 

If gentlest soul were breathing there, 
Blessings through all its little sphere ? 
Sweet flower! the lesson thou hast taught, 
Shall check each proud, ambitious thought, 
Teach me internal worth to prize, 

Tho’ found in lowliest, rudest guise. 
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Tue Back VoLUMEs OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
neatly bound, can now be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themselves constitute a beautiful and 
valuable Farmer’s Lisrary, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
new edition, furnished bound for $10. 

Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 
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sae" This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





WE occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 





THE WEATHER—CROPS—PLANTING. 


oe 


The Weather has been ratherdry in this 
neighborhood throughout the spring and win- 
ter. On the 8th and 9th we had a copious rain, 
but it would require several days of such to 
fully saturate the ground, and fill up the 
springs. In portions of the west there has 
been abundance of raina month past. At 
the south, rains set in last week, which it is 
hoped will be continued. It has been ex- 
cessively dry there for the past nine months, 
and the streams and springs lower than for 
many years past. a 

The Crops.—Nothing begins to show in 
the northern latitudes except wheat, which 
generally throughout the country is highly 
promising. In some sections of the eastern 
States, where little snow fell, wheat suffered 
greatly in February, March, and April, owing 
to the soil being much blown away around 
the roots. In these sections the crop will 
be lightin any event, and it is premature to 
pronounce on the rest, as the fly and rust 
may yet doconsiderable injury. The breadth 
of land sown in Wheat and Rye last fall, was 
greater in proportion to our population than 
for some years, in Spring Wheat it is proba- 
bly 25 to 50 per cent greater. So far as we 
have heard extra large quantities of corn 
and potatoes have been planted, followed by 
a liberal supply of other grain and roots. 
But they will all be wanted at high or at least 
remunerative prices, and as much more as 
the farmers can possibly get into their 
grounds and cultivate. They need not fear 
a quick sale for all. The granaries of the 
world are literally exhausted; and it will 
take at least two seasons of extensive planting 
and sowing followed by large yields to replen- 
ish the world, and reduce prices within mod- 
erate limits ; so that the farmers can go forth 
with confiding hearts and resolute industry, 
and accomplish all that it is possible for them 
todo. It will require fullfour years to re- 
plenish the Beef market, so scarce and high 
are cattle. They can not be brought to ma- 
turity in less than thistime. Sheep, Swine, 
and Poultry mature quicker; yet of these 
we do not fear any superabundance short of 


neutralize this, there are many causes con- 
stantly at work to prevent over-production. 

At the South the sugar cane has been ma- 
terially injured by late frosts, and more or 
less cornand cotton have been cut off by 
drouth and frosts, making a second planting 
necessary. Thus far the crops there show 
anything but a flattering prospect, which 
should stimulate the northern farmer to ex- 
ert himself still more. We close this part 
of our remarks by exhorting him to do his 
utmost, and continue planting all sorts of 
crops for the purpose of supplying the certain 
demand. Ifthe crops are materially injured 
the coming season as they were last, people 
as well as cattle in the United States may 
well dread starvation. Those residing in 
districts abounding with food may possibly 
deride the idea; but let usinform them that 
corn in isolated places at the south, distant 
from river or railroad transportation, is now 
worth $2 50 per bushel ; and some there have 
neither money nor credit to obtain it or other 
grain, or flour, meal, or meat at any price. 
This is a humiliating and deplorable fact for 
a country with the rich soil and varied cli- 
mate of ours, but it need never happen again 
if proper attention be given to an improved 
cultivation of the earth. 





PLANT CROPS EARLY. 


Get in all crops early that will answer to 
be inearly. If frost comes and destroys a 
part of the plants, it is no great affair to 
plant again; but if drouth comes before your 
crop has growth sufficient to cover the 
ground, there is only a partial remedy for it, 
and your crop may be inevitably gone for 
the season. The consequence of following 
out this direction has never been more man- 
ifest than during the last year. The early- 
planted fields having got sufficient growth to 
protect the soil in a measure from the scorch- 
ing sun, kept on their course steadily, the 
rank crops condensing and depositing at 
their roots a constant and large supply of 
atmospheric moisture, which is never so 
abundant as during what is called the driest 
and hottest weather. 

If a pitcher of ice-water, or any other 
equally cold body, could be placed near every 
hill of corn at such times, the condensation 
of water from the air would be equivalent to 
a certain extent, produced by a rich growth 
of corn and most other crops. The dark, 
rank stalks and leaves radiate heat rapidly, 
bringing their surfaces below the dew point, 
and thus become condensers of moisture 
from the surrounding air, even when the 
sun is fiercely blazing on the upper portions 
of the plants ; and at night every part of the 
plant is similarly employed, and an incredi- 
ble quantity of moisture is thus daily ab- 
sorbed by the stalks and leaves, and some- 
times the water will be found to have run off 
in puddles upon the ground. 

Similar effects are produced by all luxu- 
riant crops. Who has not often observed, 
in wading through a heavy growth of mead- 
ow grass, on a clear day in midsummer, and 
while the sun was still high up the heavens, 
the portion of grass nearest the ground was 





three years bountiful production ; and to 


laden with moisture, when the upper leaves 


and tops were dry with the parched atmo- 
sphere? This is one of the beneficial re- 
sults of early and careful planting or sowing 
on a fertile soil. 





LatTeness or THE Srason.—In 1853, the 
peach and cherry trees at our residence, 16 
miles north of the Battery in this city, 
showed their first full blossoms on the 18th 
of April; in 1854 on the 28th of April; in 
1855 on the 3d of May, a difference of more 
than a fortnight between this and 1853. It 
is one of the latest seasons within our recol- 
lection, and everything except wheat and 
grass is uncommonly backward. 





WE are in receipt of the Premiums and 
Regulations, with the names of Awarding 
Committees, of the Western Virginia Agri- 
cultural Society and Industrial Institute, for 
their Third Annual Show, to be held at 
Wheeling, Va., on Sept. 26th to 28th, 1855, 
The exhibitors will embrace many from 
southern Ohio, as well as from western Vir- 
ginia, and include manufacturers as well as 
farmers. We shall doubtless hear good 
reports from this enterprizing association. 





WuitewasHes.—We have seen a white- 
wash preparation recommended, to be made 
as follows: Pour boiling water upon un- 
slaked lime and stir it until slaked. Dis- 
solve in water, say two ounces of white vit- 
riol (sulphate of zinc) to each gallon, and 
with this and the lime make a wash of the 
consistency of thin cream or rich milk. The 
sulphate of zinc is a cheap material, and can 
be procured at most druggists for a few cents 
per pound. 

We have not tested this, but it is highly 
commended, and from the chemical affinities 
of the materials we think it may be a very 
good method. 

Alum is also recommended, and it proba- 
bly serves a similar purpose with the white 
vitriol. Common salt added to whitewash 
also improves its firmness. 





SULPHUR AS A MEDICINE. 


Farmers do not properly estimate the val- 
ue of so simple a medicine as sulphur for 
their stock. Fed at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful per week to sheep affected with 
the foot-rot, it will soon cure them, if re- 
moved to dry pasture. The way we give it 
is, to spread tar about half an inch thick 
over the bottom of a wide trough, mix one 
part of powdered alum with one part of fine 
salt, and two parts of sulphur, and scatter 
this over the tar, to which it adheres, and 
the sheep will then come and lick it as they 
desire. 

We have known sulphur recommended as 
good to put into the food of any animal 
suckling young, to prevent their sceuring ; 
and also that young pigs are easily prevent- 
ed scouring by feeding their dam a tea- 
spoonful or so of sulphur every other day 
for a short time. 

It is also said that sulphur will kill lice on 
cattle, by giving one to three tea-spoonfuls 
per week in their food for a few weeks. It 





is supposed the sulphur impregnates the 
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blood, and makes it distasteful or poisonous 
to the lice, and thus they either drop off and 
die or are killed by it. Others contend that 
sulphur is of little or no value in killing lice. 
We have never tried sulphur for these pur- 
poses, and can not recommend it, but give 
these suggestions for what they are worth. 





Mowinc Matcu.—The Monroe County 
(N. Y.) Agricultural Society are preparing 
for a trialof mowers on alarge scale, to take 
place near Rochester, on the 5th of July. 
This is a good arrangement if well carried 
out, as we doubt not it willbe. We only re- 
gret that the exhibitlon was not appointed at 
an earlier date, so that farmers could be guid- 
ed by the result in purchasing implements 
this year. 





PREPARED Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


ALFALFA. 


Lieut. Wm. Lewis Herndon of the U. S. 
Navy, in his “ Exploration of the Valley of 
the Amazon,” says the alfalfa is ‘“‘ a very 
green atid pretty kind of lucern, universally 
used in this country (Peru) for pasturage.” 
It is described as a very thrifty, nutritious, 
and palatable plant, eagerly sought for by all 
domestic animals. 

The alfalfa is also very hardy. It grows 
luxuriantly at an elevation of 10,600 feet 
above the level of the ocean. Then why 
may it not be introduced, with almost a cer- 
tainty of success—as a hardy and most valu- 
able grass—into our northern and eastern 
States, and into Canada? 

In my opinion the U. S. Government can 
not subserve the agricultural interests of this 
country better, than by procuring the alfalfa, 
and other valuable seeds from foreign coun- 
tries, and distributing them among reliable 
farmers to be tested. It is true this course 
has been pursued to a considerable extent ; 
but this should be made one of the principal 
objects of all exploring and other expeditions. 
Instead of enlisting the services of the army 
and navy and other departments of the gen- 
eral government, to advance the interests of 
commerce and manufactures exclusively, let 
their eldest sister, agriculture, come in for a 
share of the “ aid and comfort.” 

But if either one of the trio is to receive 
the largest share of attention, give it to ag- 
riculture. Widen, deepen and enrich the 
agricultural resources of our country, and 
you make her at once rich, happy and inde- 


pendent. E. S. Houmes. 
Lockport, N. Y.,May 4, 1855. 





Saues or Saort Horn Cartie in Enerayp. 
—The sales of Short Horns next week will 
make it probably the most remarkable of the 
year in that respect. Mr. Wetherell of Dur- 
ham has two sales and Mr. Stafford three. 
The Hendon sale on Tuesday, to which we 
referred last week will be followed on 
Wednesday by a sale of 40 pure bred Short 
Horns from Mr. Ambler’s herd at Watkinson 
Hall farm, near Halifax, Yorkshire, and on 
Friday by the auction at Springfield Hall, 


near Lancaster, when the whole of the herd 
of the late John Bolden, Esq., will be sub- 
mitted without reserve to public competition. 
Mr. Bolden was a cotemporary of the Col- 
lings, and his cattle have been bred chiefly 
from the herds of Messrs. Bates and Booth. 
Mr. Ambler’s stock is descended from the 
herds of the Earl of Carlisle, Earl Ducie, 
and Earl Spencer, and those of Messrs. 
Bates, Bolden, Booth, Fawkes, Maynard, 
Tanqueray, Townley, and others. And we 
may mention in reference to Mr. Tanqueray’s 
herd, what was omitted last week, that a 
good portion of the young stock are by the 
best bulls in the country, namely: Duke of 
Glo’ster, and 5th Duke of York.—Agricul- 
tural Gazette, April 21. 





HIGH PRICES AND WEATHER IN ENGLAND. 

Judging from the following extracts from 
the Mark-Lane Express, the winter has been 
as severe, and the spring as late in Great 
Britain as here. Cattle, sheep, and stock of 
all kinds are scarce, and enormously high. 
Thousands have been prematurely sent to 
the shambles, and hundreds have died of 
starvation in the United States; and there 
seems to be a short supply in other coun- 
tries. Hence the high price of beef, mutton, 
and other meats. All except the very rich 
will have to live mainly on fish, peas, beans, 
corn and rye for a few months to come, or 
else expend all their earning in butchers’ 
meat, flour and potatoes. Fortunately the 
first five articles mentioned are quite as 
healthy and more lasting, and make as good 
muscle as the last three. 


Stock—Caittle, Sheep.—The high price of 
every kind of food has most unquestionably 
hada very detrimental effect upon farm stock. 
Cake, corn, hay, as also every kind of suc- 
culent food, have throughout the winter been 
unusually scarce and dear; consequently, 
all has been dealt out with a parsimonious, 
if not stingy hand ; no waste or superfluous 
feeding allowed. The result is, that this, in 
conjunction with one of the longest and se- 
verest winters ever known, has left ordinary 
grazing stock lower in condition, and of 
course less able to feed or graze satisfacto- 
rily, than I have ever known. This danger 
is, I think, much increased by the vicissi- 
tudes they have already undergone, and the 
trying ordeal through which they are now 
passing and have yet to pass. Throughout 
the whole of last summer they suffered great 
privations, both from a deficiency of food 
and water, the one indigestible, the other 
unwholesome. Fatting stock became lean, 
store stock distressingly reduced to “ nothing 
but skin and bone,” to the no small injury to 
health and future progress. This has to be 
dealt with. To this add the further priva- 
tions of a most trying winter; and then ev- 
ery grazier must see the difficulties his live 
stock have to encounter and overcome be- 
fore he must look for any return of profit. 

Crops—Wheat.—This is the only crop of 
which I can at present take any notice, fur- 
ther than to say, that as every kind of spring 
corn has been put in after the best order, 
and the soil being in a highly satisfactory 
state to receive it, a good and abundant crop 
may be fairly anticipated. Not so with 
wheat. The long and severe winter, the 
continuous frosts without snow, or other re- 
maining moisture (for the absence of rains 
during the summer and autumn left the soil 
dry, open, and light), has resulted in a very 
thin plant on all good soils, almost annihi- 
lation on elevated sands and gravels, and 
great injury to all light and thin soils. The 





whole crop throughout the kingdom has pre- 


sented a dull, brown, deplorable appearance 
till within the past few weeks, and is but 
slowly recovering its growth and color at 
the present time (April 10th) on the best 
soils, while in very many cases on other 
soils the crop is plowed up and sown to 
barley, &c. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


VITALITY OF SPANISH MOSS. 





In number 82 of the American Agricultu- 
rist you ask your Southern readers whether 
the Jong moss grows on trees after they are 
dead. Had I answered the question with- 
out a special examination after reading the 
article, I should have certainly said no—that 
it died with the tree. But 1 went out the 
next morning into my orchard, where I knew 
there was some upon a tree which has been 
dead six years. I procured some of the 
moss, and, to my surprise, found it not only 
alive but actually growing. The presump- 
tion with me had aiways been, that it died 
soon after the tree was killed; but that, from 
its wiery tenacity, it would continue to hang 
on the tree for a considerable time. This 
instance shows that it is possible that it will 
live upon atree as long as there is bark 
upon it. I find no moss where there is no 
bark. B. F. Asutry. 

Montgomery Co., Ala., April 18, 1855. 

[We invite a further examination of this 
matter. Does the moss require sap or sus- 
tenance from the tree, whether alive or dead, 
or will it grow “ hanging from a crowbar,” 
as has been frequently asserted in our hear- 
ing ‘—Ep.] 





OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES. 


Ss STS 
The following circular contains some use- 
ful information, and we give our readers, as 
well as Mr. Sleeper and Messrs. McGrew, 
Leas, & Co., the benefit of its insertion. 


Farmers of the West: 

Let me spring upon you this question ? 
Are you alive to the improvements of the times 
which most concern you? This is truly the 
fast age. The age of lightning speed and 
wonderful labor-saving inventions. These 
are the times that are prophesied of—when 
“knowledge shall be increased.” These are 
the good times long been coming, when there 
shall be more use for the “ pruning hook ” 
than for the sword. ' 

Farmers of the West, what think you of 
the living fence? It can not be that you have 
an incurable fondness for mauling and haul- 
ing rails, or the toil of fitting and refitting 
common fences. 

The general introduction of living fences 
shall be marked as an important epoch in the 
history of agriculture in America. ; 

Let me invite you to turn a practical eye 
to facts and figures pertaining to the Osage 
Orange hedge fence in our country. 

An extensive business is now carried on 
by several companies in the Western States 
in planting and training these hedges for a 
stipulated price per trod or mile, McGrew, 
Leas, & Co., of Ohio, have under contract 
with different farmers in that State 85 miles 
of hedge, now one and two years old. They 
have also contracts in Illinois for setting this 
spring 225 miles of hedge, the largest por- 
tion of which is to be planted along the line 
‘of the Illinois railroad. The prices paid for 
furnishing and setting the plants, and train- 
ing the hedge to maturity, are from 75 cents 
to $1 25 per rod, according to payment, or 
from 50 to 40 cents per rod for furnishing 
and setting the plants, the owner completing 
the cultivation and training. ‘ 

These are practical men, most emphati- 
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cally so. I have been looking on for years 
with the deepest interest to see what should 
be the result of their experimenting. Their 
experiments have established beyond a doubt 
the perfect adaptation of this plant to the pur- 
pose of live fence in our climate. Owing to 
its peculiar growth, both in root and branch, 
it is not affected by the heat and drouth of 
our summers, as are the tap-rooted plants 
which form the beautiful hedges of England. 

At a late meeting of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, composed of some of the 
most intelligent farmers of the State, a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine the hedges 
entered for premium, which resulted in the 
unanimous award to Mr. Jas. McGrew for the 
most perfect hedge in the State: 

In regard to the relative cost of the living 
fence, one who had ampie opportunity, and 
has a farm of a quarter section, and full four 
miles ‘of hedge in different stages growing 
upon it in Ohio says : 

“In balancing my estimates of cost be- 
tween the hedge and rail fences on my place, 
I can not make it come out any other way 
than that I shall, on the whole be as well off 
at least, with the hedges, and a good man 
hired five months in the year to take care of 
them, as I should be with a wooden fence in 
point of cash cost. But, in point of security 
and beauty, there is of course no compari- 
son. But it will not cost me a fifth part of 
that labor, on an avergae, to take sufficient 
care of the hedges, even with the imperfect 
tools now in common use. 

Here then is a clear saving of $30 per 
annum, at the end of ten, or at most fifteen, 
years, there will accrue another saving of at 
least the whole cost of the rail fence, which 
will be decayed and gone, while the hedge 
will be better than-ever before. Here, then, 
is another saving of $1,260 more, or $100 
per annum.” ; 

Let it be remembered that expenses can 
be lessened very considerably by farmers 
who live contiguously uniting and contract- 
ing for 8 or 10 miles per annum.” 

Having consented to act for McGrew, 
Leas, & Co., as general agent at St. Louis, 
and wishing to devote myself exclusively to 
growing hedges in this vicinity, any applica- 
tions from either side of the river for seed, 
plants or instructions shall receive prompt 
attention. Locan SLEEPER. 

St. Louis, March 20th, 1855. 





THE RACE HORSE LEXINGTON. 
eo 

The New Orleans Picayune gives us the 
following description of this famous horse, 
that recently ran four milesin 7 minutes 19% 
seconds : 

A blood bay, about 15 hands 3 inches high, 
with fore and hind feet and pasterns~and a 
small portion of his hind legs above the pas- 
tern joints white ; his bones are not particu- 
larly large (except the back bone, which is 
unusually so); his muscle is abundant— 
clean, dry and sinewy, without any cum- 
berous flesh ; his ears, which are handsome 
and wide apart, are beautifully placed; his 
head, though not small, is clean, bony and 
handsome—his nostrils being large, the jaw- 
bone uncommonly wide and the jaws wide 
apart, affording abundant room for a clear 
and well detached throttle ; his left eye full 
and mild, though animated ; his right eye has 
lost its’ convexity from disease; a noble 
countenance, indicating good temper and 
disposition, for which he is remarkable ; his 
neck rises well from his shoulder and joins 
hisheadadmirably. His shoulder has a very 
wide bone, very strong, well displayed, par- 
ticularly oblique, and rises sufficiently high 
at the withers, without any of that superflu- 
ous neck so frequently seen to surmount the 
shoulders two or three inches, which can 











not add to power or easy motion. His 
arms come out well from the body, are suffi- 
ciently wide apart for a good’chest, and are 
long, muscular and strong. His back of 
medium length, coupling pretty well back ; 
a loin wide, slightly arched and very pow- 
erful. His body will bear the most rigid 
scrunity—it looks perfection, being ribbed in 
the best possible manner, and very deep 
throughout, which makes his legs appear 
short, while at the same time he has a great 
reach. His hips are not remarkably wide, 
though strong, andin the sweep down to, 
and embracing the hough, he really has no 
equal. His feet, though mostly white, are 
excellent, as are his legs, with good bone, and 
clean, strong, tendons and good proportions, 
uniting in their motion great ease and cor- 
rectness. His action can not be surpassed ; 
bold, free, elastic and full of power, and with 
his ease and elegance of action, and a re- 
markable running-like form throughout, he 
unites great beauty and grandeur. 





THE DOG. 


THE GREYHOUND 
Is the fleetest of all dogs; his form indicates 
his power of speed, being more light and airy 
than the deer. He is principally used in 
“ coursing,” when he chases, by sight, the 
hare over the open country. The speed of 
the greyhound is very little inferior to the 
best horses, and in a broken country would 
probably outstripthe fleetest of them. Al- 
though this graceful animal hunts by sight 
only, his scent is very exquisite, as will be 
seen in the following anecdote: A hound, 
quite celebrated, was brought from Glasgow 
to Edinburgh in the boot of a coach, a dis- 
tance of forty-two miles. A few days after- 
ward she made her escape, and returned to 
her kennel. This hound must have followed 
the track she scented in the air in her jour- 
ney to Edinburgh. The greyhound was the 
favorite of the ancient Greeks ; his form fre- 
quently appears upon their best sculptures ; 
he was the inmate of their homes, and fed 
from the family table. The beauty of the 
form of the greyhound is wonderfully harmo- 
nious with the delicate sentiment so peculiar 
to all Grecian art, and under the training of 
that wonderful people their qualities were 
more fully develoyed than in modern times. 
THE SPANIELS. 

The group of dogs claiming the most at- 
tention is the one known as Spaniels, includ- 
specimens of the race most remarkable for 
their docility and affectionate disposition. 
These good qualities are eminently combined 
with such unexceptionable beauty, that they 
are always favorites. Their furis long and 
silky, sometimes curled or crisp; the ears 
are large and pendent, and the expression 
of the countenance pleasing and intelligent. 

THE WATER SPANIEL 
Belongs to this group, and is remarkable for 
his fondness for water. He is the able as- 
sistant of sportsmen in hunting the wild 
duck. Itis supposed he was originally from 
Spain, and is probably descended from the 
large water-dog and English setter. From 
the moment he attaches himself to his own- 
er, the intensity of his affection is scarcely 
conceivable; and he is apparently never 
happy unlessnear his master’s person, rest- 
ing his head upon his foot, lying upon some 
portion of his apparel, with his eye intently 
fixed upon his master, and even studying the 
slightest expression of his countenance. 
THE SETTER 

Is supposed to be the spaniel, improved in 
size and beauty, and by many is preferred 
to the pointer, in pursuitofsmallgame. He 
is one of the most artificial of dogs, not en- 
thusiastic in his disposition, and is some- 
what forgetful of his training. Toussenel, 
who is very meritorious and very French, 





speaking of the setter, has the following 
rhapsody, in which is concealed a great deal 
oftruth: “The setter is a product of art, 
as much as the Queen Claude plum or double 
rose ; he isa dumb dog, grafted on the run- 
ning dog, and which returns to the wild stock, 
like the double rose, when the graft fails to 
take effect.” The setter hasin his favor ele- 
gance of form, vigor of muscle, and power 
of thought ; but he is not faithful, as has 
been too often asserted. The setter allows 
himself to beloved by greenhorns, but he 
never loves any other than the accomplished 
hunter. We remember in our youth of hav- 
ing often suffered from the contempt of a 
setter named Ajax, whom we courted every 
day with wings of fowls and other delicate 
attentions, and who flattered us in return by 
every expression of good-will while at the 
table, but in the field he no longer knew us 
Spirit of the Times. 





Sueep Suearinc.—A patent has been 
granted to Palmer Lancaster, of Burr Oak, 
Mich., for nothing less than the shearing of 
sheep by machinery, instead of a pair of 
sheep-shears—the common way. ‘The ma- 
chine, which is small and neat, is hung by a 
strap to the arm of the operator, and placed 
on the body of the sheep to be shorn. By 
simply turning a handle back and forth, and 
moving the machine over the body of the 
sheep, the wool is made to fly in double- 
quick time. It is well known that the most 
skillful hands at sheep-shearing do not cut 
the fleece even ; and besides, the skin of the 
animal is invariably clipped out by the 
shears in many spots. This instrument cuts 
the fleece rapidly and evenly, never cutting 
any part of the wool twice; and it avoids 
cutting the skin of the animal; it is there- 
fore a humane as well as a new contrivance. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHIMNEYS, 
—o——_ 

A recent number of the London Quarterly 
Review contains a readable and instructive 
article upon chimneys and their belongings. 
The writer is apparently a decided admirer 
of the open fire-place, as a genial enhancer 
of home joys, and while he admits its de- 
fects, and its annual chapter of accidents or 
annoyances, still thinks the enjoyment of 
the open fire to be too deeply seated (among 
Englishmen especially), to be greatly dis- 
turbed by these causes. But leaving this so- 
cial aspect of the open fire-place, which the 
weather just now would rob of all its charms, 
the writer gives much that is new in rela- 
tion to chimneys and the philosophy ot their 
action, some portions of which we condense 
for our columns. 

The chimney has been in use for four cen- 
turies. Existing remains prove that perpen- 
dicular flues were constructed in England as 
far back as in the twelth century. In draw- 
ings of the time of Henry III., chimneys of 
a cylindrical form are represented as rising 
considerably higher than the roof, and or- 
ders to raise the chimneys of the king’s 
houses were frequent in that reign. Never- 
theless, it was still the general custom, even 
in the fourteenth century, to retain the hearth 
in the middle of the room. When the wood 
was fairly ignited the smoke would not be 
great, and the central position of the fire 
was favorable to the radiation of heat. 

This method of warming the hall was con- 
tinued long after the fire-places with chim- 
neys had been erected in the smaller apart- 
ments. By the reign of Elizabeth the ad- 
vantages of the new system were so well 
appreciated, that ladies in their visits to 
their friends, if they could not be accommo- 
dated with rooms with chimneys, were fre- 
quently sent out to other houses, where 
they could enjoy the luxury. 
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But notwithstanding the chimney is so 
venerable an institution, it has been employed 
with a very imperfect appreciation of physi- 
cal laws upon which it depends. Probably, 
says the writer from whom we quote, even 
at the present day, few of those who erect 
chimneys would be able to explain the con- 
ditions of their successful action ; while the 
learned chimney-doctor often fails in his 
diagnosis, and rashly prescribes for a mala- 
dy from which the patient may be free, 
while neglecting that which would be evi- 
dent to the eye of the man of science. 

It is often supposed either that smoke as- 
cends the chimney because it is lighter than 
the surrounding air, or that some mysterious 
power exists in the chimney by which the 
smoke is drawn up and discharged. That 
smoke is not lighter than air, the following 
experiment, devised by Dr. Franklin, will 
show. If a pipe of tobacco be lighted, the 
stem plunged to the bottom of a decanter 
half full of cold water, and the bowl covered 
with a piece of linen so that it may be blown 
through without burning the lips, the smoke 
will descend the stem of the pipe and bubble 
up through the liquid, and thus becoming 
cooled it will not rise out of the decanter, 
but will spread over the surface of the water. 
This shows that smoke is in reality heavier 
than air. 

But the murky cloud, which consists of 
carbon, bydrogen, carbonic acid, carbonic 


- oxide, vapor of water and other products, is 


mixed with a large proportion of the air 
which enters the fire. It is this invincible 
column of heated air that by its expansive 
force carries with it the visible and less 
heated smoke, until it emerges from the top 
of the chimney, where it encounters the 
cold of the external atmosphere, loses its 
ascentive power, and unless some kindly 
breeze convey it speedily away, hangs like 
a cloud over the crowded city, or falls in 
minute particles of carbon, begrimming 
everything below. 

Air, then, being essential to the draught of 
chimneys, the quantity needed and the best 
mode of supplying it is an important inquiry 
in connection with the subject. Dr. Frank- 
lin’s method of ascertaining in a rough way 
how much air is required to be admitted per 
minute, was to set the door ajar until the 
fire burnt properly, and gradually close it 
again until the smoke began to appear; he 
then opened it a little wider, and if the 
width of the crevice was half an inch in a 
door of 8 feet high, the room would need an 
aperture equal to 48 square inches, ora hole 
6 inches by 8. Six inches square would 
probably be sufficient for the wants of most 
chimneys. 

But where to form this aperture is a diffi- 
cult question. If made in the door, it ad- 
mits a cold current to the back and feet of 
persons sitting near the fire, and also inter- 
feres with the privacy of the room; if made 
in the window, it brings down a cataract of 
untempered air upon the head. ‘The plan 
invented by Gauzier, a Frenchmen, who, a 
century and a half ago, described it in a 
work entitled ‘La Mecanique du Feu,” ap- 
pears to have great merit, and is now very 
generally used in this country for the pur- 
pose of supplying hot air furnaces. He 
opened a hole in the hearth, communicating 
with a channel which passed under the floor, 
and finally through an aperture in the wall 
of the house reached the outside atmo- 
sphere. 

The principal remedy for smoky chimneys 
being to keep up an ample supply of air, and 
no special provision being made by the 
house-builder for the purpose, the air finds 
its way through the cracks of windows and 
doors, or by the more easy passage of 
another chimney-shaft. In this way chim- 
neys may often overpower each other. A 





fire in a front or back drawing-room may | 


burn very well by itself, but if an attempt 
be made to light both fires, the rooms are 
filled with smoke. The stronger burning 
fire draws upon the shaft of the weaker for 
a supply of air, and of course brings the 
smoke down with it. If the two rooms be 
separated by a wall, the same effect may be 
produced, for they still communicate atmo- 
spherically by the joints of the doors. 

_ It is even possible, when the windows fit 
tightly, for a large kitchen fire to overpower 
all the other chimneys of the house. It was 
an old notion that chimneys ought not to be 
crooked, whereas a slight bend towards the 
top is beneficial, for this prevents the sudden 
descent of wind or rain. Nor is the form of 
chimney material ; it may be tapering, or of 
equal bore ; pyramidal or square ; it is only 
necessary that it be constructed so as to 
offer no considerable resistance to the as- 
cending current, for otherwise the hot air 
will be delayed in its ascent, and have time 
to cool. 

A high chimney always makes the best 
draught, and hence well-built factories in- 
variably have such chimneys. Dwelling 
houses do not require such enormously high 
chimneys, but they must be high enough not 
to be overtopped by contiguous buildings, 
else the wind, striking against the superin- 
cumbent wall, will be precipitated down the 
chimney, filling the room below with smoke 
or gas. 

Much of what is here said about smoky 
chimneys applies also to ventilation. The 
combustion of a fire, or of gas lights, as 
well as our own breathing, vitiates the air, so 
that every apartment ought to have an outlet 
for carrying off the corbonized and delete- 
rious atmosphere. A hole, opening into the 
chimney, just below the ceiling, is the best 
method of meeting this difficulty. Rooms, 
heated by properly constructed furnaces, 
which admit fresh air raised to a tempera- 
ture of sixty-five degrees, and supplied with 
such an opening, are the healthiest that can 
be had, unless it is apartments warmed by 
grates, and fitted with such a ventilator, the 
grates and room being fed with cold air in 
such a way as to prevent draughts on the 
person.— Baltimore American. 





Cutororormine Weervits.—One of the 
editors of the Washington Union was pres- 
ent at the Patent Office a few days since, 
while experiments were made to destroy 
weevil in wheat by the use of chloroform. 
In two or three minutes, after a few drops 
of chloroform. had been administered, the 
insects naturally enough began to exhibit un- 
mistakeable symptoms of uneasiness, which 
proved to be the certain precursors of aquiet, 
respectable death. It was the opinion of the 
experimenter that these destructive insects 
might be effectually exterminated through 
the agency of chloroform, and large quanti- 
ties of fine wheat saved every year.—Scien- 
tific American. 





Atuminium.—The Emperor of the French 
has conferred the cross of officer of the 
Legion of Honor on M. Sainte-Claire Deville, 
and that of simple member on M. Vohler, 
for their discovery of the new metal, allu- 
minium. This metal, it will be recollected, 
is extracted from clay, and its properties are 
described to be, “ the lightness of glass, the 
whiteness and brilliancy of silver, the un- 
changeableness of gold, the tenacity of iron, 
the fusibility of copper, and the ductility of 
the precious metals.” The means of ex- 
tracting and working the metal have been 
made public, but thus far they are rather too 
expensive to enable the metal to be brought 
into use as a substitute for copper and tin. 
Specimens of the aluminium are to figure 
in the approaching Exhibition of Paris. 





Corn.—Tue Cur ann Wire Worms.—The 
white grub or cut worm has been very des- 
tructive in my cornfield, and also the wire 
worm. Year before last they came so thick 
that I could pick a handful from the furrow 
in going four rods. So, soon, after planting, 
and before the corn was up, I put on every 
hill about a gill of ashes, lime and salt, mixed 
together. ‘The compost was in proportion a 
bushel of ashes, a peck of lime, and four 
quarts of salt. My corn came up looking 
fine, and at the first hoeing scarcely a hill 
was touched by the ‘grub. They worked a 
little after, but did not destroy ten hills to 
the acre. If any are likely to be troubled 
the coming spring, I would advise them to 
try this.—D. L., in Rural New- Yorker. 





How To Turn a Waite Dania Bive.—! 
have been told, but never have tried the ex- 
periment, by a celebrated cultivator of dah- 
lias in Belgium, that he will be able, in the 
course of a year or two, to produce a blue 
dahlia, by keeping constantly watered the 
root of a white one with a solution of sul- 
phate of iron. The sulphate of iron turns 
hydrangeas blue, and why not other white 
flowers as well? Of course the solution 
must be very weak when used.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 





Tue American Women.—The following is 
a forcible analysis of the difference between 
the French, English, Italian and American 
women, and will bear a close examination 
and repeated readings : 

“The English woman is respectable and 
proud ; the French gay and agreeable ; the 
Italian woman is ardent and passionate; the 
American woman sincere and affectionate. 
With an English woman love is a principle ; 
with a French woman it is a caprice ; with 
an Italian it is a passion; with an American 
itis asentiment. A manis married to an 
English lady ; united toa French woman ; 
cohabits with an Italian; and is wedded to 
an American. An English woman is anx- 
ious to secure a lord; a French woman a 
companion ; an Italian a lover; an Ameri- 
cana husband. The Englishman respects 
his lady ; the Frenchman esteems his com- 
panion ; the Italian adores his mistress ; the 
American loves his wife. At night the Eng- 
lishman returns to his establishment; the 
Italian to his retreat; the American to his 
home. When an Englishman is sick his lady 
visits him; whena Frenchman is sick his 
companion pities him; when an Italian is 
sick his mistress sighs over him; when an 
Amerjcan is sick his wife nurses him. When 
an Englishman dies his lady is bereaved ; 
when an Italian dies his mistress laments ; 
when an American dies his wife mourns. 
An English woman instructs! her offspring ; 
a French woman teaches her progeny; an 
Italian rears her young ; an American edu- 
cates her child.” 





Tue British Coaracter.— There are two 
kinds of boasting,” said Sam, “ active and 
passive. The former belongs exclusively to 
my countrymen, and the latter to the British. 
A Yankee openly asserts and loudly pro- 
claims his superiority. John Bull feels and 
looks it. He don’t give utterance to his 
conviction. He takes it for granted all the 
world knows and admits it, and he is so 
thoroughly persuaded of it himself, that, to 
use his own favorite phrase, he don’t care a 
fig if folks don’t admit it. His vanity, there- 
fore has a sublimity in it. He thinks, as 
the Italians say, “ that when nature formed 
him, she broke the mold.” There never 
was, never can, and never will be, another 
like him. His boastin’ therefore, is passive. 
He shows it and acts it; but he don’t pro- 
claim it. He condescends and is gracious, 
patronizes and talks down to you.”—Sam 
Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
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Serap-Dook. 


“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 











A HUNGRY CARPET BAG. 


The Buffalo Express relates an amusing 
incident which occurred at Erie a few days 
since. A gentleman left Cleveland for New 
York quite early in the morning, without his 
breakfast, and being very hungry upon the 
arrival of the train at Erie, entered the din- 
ing room, and placing his carpet bag upon a 
chair—the table was far from being crowded 
—sat down by the side of it and commenced 
a valorous attack upon the viands before 
him. By and by the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment came around to collect fares, and 
upon reaching our friend, ejaculated, “ Dol- 
lar, sir.” 

“A dollar!” responded the eating man, “a 
dollar !—thought you only charged fifty cents 
a meal for one—eh?” 

“'That’s true,” said Meanness, “ but I count 
your carpet bag one, since it occupies a 


seat.” 
Our friend expostulated, but the landlord 


insisted, and the dollar was reluctantly 
brought forth. The landlord passed on. 
Our friend deliberately arose, and opening 
his carpet bag, full in its wide mouth, dis- 
coursed into it, saying : 

“Carpet bag, it seems you’re an individual 
—a human individual, since you eat ’—upon 
which he seized everything eatable within 
his reach, nuts, raisins, apples, cakes, pies, 
and amid the roars of the by-standers, the 
delight of his brother passengers, and dis- 
comfiture of the landiord, phlegmatically 
went and took his seat in the cars. He said 
he had provisions enough to last him to New 
York, after a bountiful supply had been 
served out in the cars. There was at least 
$8 worth in the bag—upon which the land- 
lord realized nothing in the way of profit. 
So much for meanness. 

We once had a little experience of a simi- 
lar character. Traveling eastward over the 
Alleghanies by the old stage-route from 
Wheeling to Cumberland, we stopped for 
supper and a change of horses. As we were 
some two hours behind time, supper had 
been prepared and waiting for us a long 
time, but by an evident arrangement be- 
tween the landlord and driver, we were not 
called into the dining-room to our prepaid 
(50 cents) repast, tillthe horses were changed 
and ready to start. Scarcely had the tea 
been poured before we were informed that 
the “‘ stage was ready,” and we must go then 
or be left, which would invalidate our tick- 
ets ($9), as they were “good for that day 
only.” With along January night’s ride in 
prospect and the thermometer far below zero, 
we were quite loth to leave behind us a 
sumptuous meal which had been paid for. 
So, being the stronger party, we gathered up 
the table-cloth by the corners, with all upon 
it, to be spread out again in the stage and 
eaten “ at our leisure.” There was consid- 
erable demurring on the part of the landlord 
and driver, but having justice and a few 
double-barreled dark-holed instruments on 
our side, we had our Own way. According 
to promise, we sent back the table fixings 
by the polite and honest driver. The next 


time we pass that way we will inquire of the 
landlord what profit he made on that supper, 





A RICH JOKE. 

Not many days ago a certain gentleman 
arrived at one of the hotels of Greenfield, in 
the evening. Having registered his name, 
it was soon noised about that an Honorable 
“ M. C.” was in town, and his brother Know 
Knothings enjoying themselves at a feast in 
a neighboring hotel, invited him to join 
them. He sat late at the table, and on re- 
turning to his own hotel all was quiet. Si- 
lently feeling his way to his room, he found 
it locked, and an occupant inside. 

“Hallo! there—what have you got my 
room for ?” 

** ]t’s mine, sir,” says inside. 

“ No, it isnot, and you must give it up.” 

*‘ Shan’t do any such thing.” 

The Hon. M. C. started for the landlord— 
aroused him from his dreams—and related 
the story of his wrongs. 

“Sir,” says the landlord to Mr. Inside, 
“Mr. B- took this room and you must 
give it up.” 

‘Well, Iam Mr. B ” says inside. 

The “M. C.” was astonished to find a 
namesake in his room. Both being strang- 
ers to the landlord, the latter was perfectly 
nonplussed, not knowing to whom belonged 
the room. Says “M. C.’ I can convince 
you, and pulled from his pocket several let- 
ters addressed to “ Hon. B , M. C.” 
Landlord says sternly to inside— 

“You must give up the room, now.” 

“Shan’t do it, for I am the B who 
took this room, and have a political speech 
fora New-Hampshire meeting to-morrow. 
Don’t disturb me,” was the reply. 

‘Well, I can convince you,” said the 
“Hon.” very much excited; and he com- 
menced unbuttoning to disclose the name 
marked on his linen.” “See there—read 
that.” 

The landlord on bended knee, the light in 
close proximity, read, to his and the “ Hon.” 
gentleman’s great astonishment, “ A Muzzy.” 

The outsider found lodgings elsewhere. 
He had roomed the night preceeding with 
another gentleman, and they had unwittingly, 
exchanged shirts. 

















A MOUSE STORY. 


The following story is related in the May 
number of the Knickerbocker : 

I was stopping last summer at Cape May. 
As usual I was at Harwood’s, and of course 
my wife was with me. 

About two o’clock one morning, I was 
awakened by a reveille-tap from my better 
half. ‘ For gracious sake !” she whispered, 
“if you want to laugh, just listen to that 
gentleman and his wife hunting a mouse in 
the next room !”’ 

‘“ Ee-ee-aw !” I murmured, half-awake. 

“Now, do just wake up! To-morrow, 
when I tell the story, you'll be sorry that 
you wasn’t awke to the reality.” 

Thus adjured, I woke up in right earnest, 
too late to hear any of the mouse-hunt, but 
just in time to hear the next room-door 
opened, and a little quavering, dandy voice, 
(which I at once recognized as that of Prin- 
key,) call out to some distant night-walker : 

** Wai-tah !—wai-tah ! !—wai-tah ! !!” 

(No answer.) 

* Po-taw !—po-taw !!—po-tah!!!” 

(No answer.) 

** Watch-man ! — watch-man ! ! — watcu- 
man!!!” 

“That’s me, sir,” growled a deep voice. 

“* Watch-man, come here diwecktly! We 
are in gwate twubble! There’s a mouse in 
this apawtment, and it nibbles awound in the 
most distwackted manner. I spoke to Mr. 
Ha’wood about it, and he pwomised to have 
the mouse wemoved, but he hasn’t done it. 
Aw think it vewy unhandsome conduct o 





Mr. Ha’wood to allow the mouse to wemain, 
after pwomising that it should be wemoved. 
Watch-man, Mrs. Pwinkey is vewy appwe- 
hensive of mice. Can’t you come in and 
catch the cweature 2” 

“°*Fraid not, sir. It’t too late, and I should 
be sure to wake up some boarders as might- 
n’t like it.” 

‘“* How widickulous! Well, (a long pause) 
watch-man, couldn’t you just step down to 
the baw-woom, and get some cwackers and 
cheese, and entice the animal out into the 
entwy ?” 

A brief remark from the watchman that 
the bar was closed, sent Mr. Prinkey back 
into his mouse-haunted dormitory. Fortu- 
nately the ‘“cweature” ceased its nibbling, 
and a dead calm soon reigned. 

A manly “ keind ” of person that ! 





TO THE RAPPING SPIRITS. 


If, in your new estate, you can not rest, 

But must return, oh! grant us this request ; 
Come with a noble and celestial air, 

And prove your titles to the names you bear ; 
Give some clear token of your heavenly birth, 
Write as good English as you wrote on earth, 
And what were once superfluous to advise, 


Don’t tell, I beg you, such egregious lies. (Saxe. 





THE SNOW OF AGE, 
—_—@o—— 

We have just stumbled upon the follow- 
ing pretty piece of mosaic, laying amid a 
multitude of those less attractive: ‘ No 
snow falls lighter than the snow of age ; but 
none is heavier, for it never melts.” 

The figure is by no means novel, but the 
closing part of the sentence is new as well 
asemphatic. The scripture represents age 
by the almond tree, which bears blossoms of 
the purest white. 

“The almond tree shall flourish”—the 
head shall be hoary. Dickens says of one 
of his characters, whose hair is turning gray, 
that it looks as if Time had lightly splashed 
its snows upon it in passing. 

“It never melts ”"—no, never. Age is in- 
exorable ; its wheel must move onward ; 
they know not any retrograde movement. 
The old man may sit and sing, “I would I 
were a boy again,” but he grows old as he 
sings. He may read of the elixir of youth, 
but he can not find it; he may sigh for the 
secret of the alchemy which is able to make 
him young again, but sighing brings it not. 
He may gaze backward with an eye longing 
upon the rosy schemes of early years, but 
as one who gazes on his home from the deck 
of a departing ship, every moment carrying 
him further and further away. Poor old 
man! he has little more to do than die. 

“It never melts.” The snow of winter 
comes and sheds its white blossoms upon 
the valley and mountain, but soon the sweet 
spring follows and smiles it all away. Not 
so with that upon the brow of the tottering 
veteran; there is no spring whose warmth 
can penetrate its eternal frost. It came to 
stay; its single flakes fell unnoticed, and 
now it is drilled there. We shall see it in- 
crease, until we lay the old man in his grave ; 
there it shall be absorbed by the eternal dark- 
ness, for there is no age in heaven. 

Yet why speak of age in a mournful strain ? 
It is beautiful, honorable, and eloquent. 
Should we sigh at the proximity of death 
when life and the world are so full of empti- 
ness? Let the old exult because they are 
old; if any must weep, let it be the young, 
at the long succession of cares that are be- 
fore them. 





ImpossisLE.—Derncourt, in an essay on 
Death has the following passage in illustra- 
tion of his views.of the world : 

“ Shall I say that what is impossible with 
men is impossible with God? He had al- 
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ready created the world by his Word, and he 
is able to restore it again by the same. Art 
hath found out methods to make beautiful 
vessels of melted ashes; and shall not God’s 
hand, unto which all the skill of art, and all 
the strength of nature are as naught be able 
to gather up the ashes of earth, and tomake 
of it a body full of light and glory ? 





COLLISIONS AT SEA. 
——j—— 

It is impossible to provide effectually 
against collisions at sea. Our blood runs 
cold to-day at the rememberance of a steam- 
er crossing the bows of a sailing vessel that 
bore us to Liverpool, so near that three min- 
utes later a collision would have been inev 
itable ; and yet she passed like a grim phan- 
tom in a fog, a black hull and a red pipe 
faintly looming athwart our bows at a dis- 
tance of only. twice the ship's length, while 
in her watch our vessel was probably invisi- 
ble. We heard her paddles, and the roar of 
the sea as it parted before her ponderous 
bulk; we heard the tolling of her bell as 
from a phantom ship; her direction and her 
progress could only be guessed by sound; 
but we felt that invisible power that might 
in an instant crush and overwhelm us, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, while the tolling of the 
bell, scarcely audible above the noise of her 
motion, could hardly convey to her a warn- 
ing of our presence. At length she passed 
in the fog—no longera phantom—but a thing 
of life, urging her resistless way through the 
dense vapors with a fearful precision. We 
never knew her name or destiny. How easi- 
ly might both ships,each to the other un- 
known, have sunk into the depths of the sea 
by unavoidable collision! But here we are, 
by God’s mercy, to record our narrow es- 
cape from that which has befallen six hun- 
dred of our fellows. These possibilities are 
fearful to contemplate while sitting quietly 
in our own study ; but how fearful while ly- 
ing wakeful in one’s berth at sea, or groping 
the deck in a dripping fog. Andyet with all 
the possibilities of calamity by collision, by 
storm, by iceberg, or by fire, that are insep 
arable from the navigation of the ocean by 
steam, that navigation is safer than railroad 
travel in the United States.—Independent. 





Tue Turee Duties.—‘ Reading,” says 
Lord Bacon, *“‘ maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man.” 
A young man who neglects reading is gen- 
erally very meager; One who does not see 
much of his fellows is seldom a man of af- 
fairs ; and few who do not write much, ever 
attain that precision of thought which is es- 
sential to real power. Therefore, young 
man, read—confer—write! Not one of the 
three duties can you safely neglect—Picto- 


rial Pages. 
atlarhets, 


Remarks.—There has been some fluctua- 
tion in Flour the past week, but it is settled 
to-day precisely as at our last. Corn is 2c. 
to 3c. per bushel higher. 

Cotton is unchanged. Sugar te. to 4c. 
per Ib. better. Rice the same. 

The Weather.—It commenced raining rap- 
idly on the 8th, and continued till late on the 
9th, with a prospect of an abundant supply. 
We hope the storm has spread generally 
over the country, as rain has been much 
wanted for months past. For further re- 
marks on the Weather, Crops, &c., see 
page 136. 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 


TurEspay, May 8, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

The weather is most disagreeable to-day, and the mar- 
ket dull. There is an over-supply of Nova Scotia pota- 
toes, and also 1,200 barrel Bermudas. These are in fine 
order, and, we believe, the first new potatoes of the sea- 
son. The seed was Western Reds. The supply of Cab- 
bages, Beets, Carrots, &c., is so small, that henceforth 
we shall omit their quotation. 

Green vegetables begin to come in in large quantities, 
which tends to lessen the price of old potatoes. There is 
some Pie-plant in market, but the sale is slow. Cabbage 
sprouts have fallen $1 P bbl. since last week. 

Apples have risen 5c. P bbl.; the supply is not large. 
Butter has fallen off a little. Eggs and Cheese about the 
same. 





VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Bermudas ................ # bbl. $7 —@7 50 
New-Jersey Mercers .............. do 4 52@4 50 
Western Mercers..........0...000+ do 4—@4 37 
White Mercers.... .........eceeeee do 3 62@3 87 
Nova Scotia Mercers............+ Pbush. 1 10@1 20 
New-Jersey Carters.............. P bb]. 4 25@4 50 
Washington County Carters........ do 4—@4 25 
PUM a eo.sscig sand olcecwiee sop aueite dae do 3 25@3 50 
Western Reds..... ...cccsccoccees do 275@3 — 
Yellow Pink Eyes...... ........... do 2 75@2 87 
NR oo ass Side uanncnons',cnede do 2 50@2 75 
Virginia Sweet Potatoes........... do 45@ — 
Philadelphia sweet...... .......0++ do 5 50@5 75 

Turnips—Ruta Baga..............ee00- do 1 75@2 — 
White sas 6.2.0 weet cOe pests die do 1 25@1 50 

Onions—White............ cece cece eee do —- @ — 
WM sass cccctenced ncalteebemiacneals do 3 75@4 — 
WOO os c.0cécanche) yale ageenesuns do — @5— 

Cabbage Sprouts............ssseeee+ P bbl. — —@I1 75 

Onions, green............. P doz. bunches. — 75@ — 

ASPAFASUS. «06. cece cceses do. do.... 2-@ — 

RU INOEE choca nisin siies 8in eae Re .P bbl. 175@ — 

Water Cresses............ cee eeee P basket. — 50@ — 

PIB DIONE. Ws snniscnctse ca... 2-2. seccewes P10. 5-@ — 

PNOR s. oc. soc ccscdecascaccnes o---» P bbl. $4 —@4 50 

Butter—Orange County.............. P ib. 22@23c. 
WRONG si cencce ds cdicsgnes ces do —@—c. 

NOE ane, Kiwndnwestesanesebnnse ace do 11@12c. 

BENE isco eigen cenadaesdepeeekia ges P doz. 15@—c. 

—_—_—~——_—_ 


* NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


WEDNEsDAY May 9, 1855. 

The most noticeable feature around the yards to-day 
was a northeast storm, and a swampofmud. This, it is 
said, had a tendency to depress the market, which, if true, 
was indeed most providential. 

There are only 1,143 cattle in market, or about 200 less 
than last, which gives a less number and higher prices 
than we have scarcely ever known. Good cattle bring 
readily 14c. P ib, and some extra 15c.—prices which poor 
people hardly dare tothink of. But such prices, we be- 
lieve, are merely temporary. It is true beef cattle are 
very scarce all through the western country, and doubt- 
less we shall have to give high prices throughout the sum- 
mer, till grass cattle come in; but that they will hold 
these high figures, we have no reason to believe. Of late 
we learn many of the western dealers have been holding 
back for the Lakes to get clear of ice, since this will be a 
much more convenient route than the railroads, which, 
in some cases, have become unaccountably negligent. 

Besides the burning of a bridge on the Erie Railroad, by 
which some 5 or 600 cattle were detained, gives an ad 
ditional reason for the scarcity to-day. In consequence 
of this most of the cattle were in the hands of specu- 
lators, having been bought up in the western part of the 
State. Some droves, we learn, changed hands in Buffalo 
four times, and each time with profit. 

This, then, is the true state of things ; and, as yet, per- 
sons have no occasion to exult over former predictions of 
high prices, unless their prophetic ear extends to the burn- 
ing of railroad bridges, and things of like occurrence. 
To-day’s quotations will doubtless cause an over-supply 
and dull markets for a week or two to come, as usually 
happens after any unusual advance in the market. 

We present a few specimens : 

Geo. Toffey was selling a good lot from Seneca Falls, 
this State, owned by J. F. Hill, at an average price of 
about $97 ® head, or 133c. Six sold for $127 P head. 

Barney Bartam had an excellent lot of 90, Illinois cat- 
tle, owned by Cochran & Claypole. The whole lot would 
average 14c., and afew went as high as lic. 8 were sold 
for 140 each. 

Sohn Merritt was selling a good lot of 77 Ohio cattle, 


owned by James Perrill of Chillicothe. These sold at an 
average of 14¢. : 

Geo. Ayrault had 90 fair still-fed cattle from Seneca 
Falls, which were estimated to sell from 12c. to l4c. 
Wn. H. Belden had 88 good cattle, owned by Mumford 
& Van Dusen, some of which he said went as high as 15c. 
and so down to 13c. 

Thos. White was selling 91 good Illinois cattle, owned 
by Mr. Prathier, which he said brought from 13c. to 15c. 
Daniel Barnes was selling 70 rather poor Illinois cattle 
for about 12c. 

David L. Belden was selling 94 good beeves from Chit- 
tenango, N. Y., belonging to Wells & Stewart. 6 were 
sold for $130 per head, and the whole at an average of 
13}c. ; 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 


Extra quality <<< gice «scsaoseomengepeceenas 144@15c. 
Good retailing quality...............-. wees 13}@14c. 
Inferior do. Ree eer 12@13c. 
Cows and. Calvegs. .... 2... cecsccccccse $20@$60 
WOES cccccesamatacsssel ateape sake ume 4c.@7c 
SHOP MOON Sis hcpxcs'vdedascvcacscae $4@4 25 
CEM es leek occccc sack catme ey $7 50@8 
GOs QUMBES6 ss.. 655 ade eek $10@12. 
Switb ave, iii chicsisccis esas 5ic.@5ic 
S ODM aids nde ste Kesaeiecaeate ae 74@8c 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


WOGCCG Hii ia Se wctdeahe 1456 -1143 
COW dc Sd Pecciiensdes 20 —— 
Veals,........ peas. -/eslele ee 300 — 
Sheep and lambs,........ 500 —— 
ee Ee 1588 —— 

Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves.. 200 

SWING sis cieicies oce'sne awevian 288 

SROOD Ss kcic ev ccssescet ees _ 

WOGRRis si72 ssa a 

By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves...............+.. 10 

Cows...... Stic. caeehes _ 

WORRieceisict. cin testes _ 

Sheep and Lambs....... _ 

By the Hudson River Railroad..............e+0e00 355 

Sheep and Lambs....... .- 

Swi 6. cack ettveee _ 

By the Hudson River Boats—Beeves............... 456 

Shee nS ae OO 169 

Swine ...... TE CE 1300 
New-York State furnished—beeves.......... 538 
Ohio, peri ee eB ae seeees 340 
Indiana, os EP er BY Te _ 
Illinois, Stents? ThA) ee: ee 185 
Iowa. (a. ) cadpeadtagiaamaae 70 
Kentucky, “ coosmempadheeaned _ 
Connecticut, “. | gpealdedty dae _ 
Peensylvania boas gr acasetieseee.e _ 


The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows: 


SUBGN Ne SMOIG a isco 8: bss cog caetas 2554 
SR ORS EA te OPE Ee Fy 190 
VeGishies.s ccsmidieniiiosds sctitiedbaeaaee 66 
Cows and CalvGlegcs: . ccstesinciicnteinwiscds 44 
The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 
SET DONE CONE os Koco o4oc e+ dete ameter 10@13c. 
63 Cows and Calves................4.. $30@$60 
DUIS GNI ine. nie nr vind cia adaaiie dale $3@$6. 


The Sheep Market has been tip top since last week. 
There are scarcely any in market, and these, though poor, 
are readily taken up. Extra sheep sell by the gross for 
8ic. P hb, or l6c. dressed. Samuel McGraw sold 20 at 
15c. P ib, and has on hand to-day 300. 

The following are the sales for the week by Mr. Mc- 
Graw, sheep broker at Browning’s : 


60 Sheep... 1... scccccccccccccscescsvces $310 50 
ROB DGG o.os Sen Shs. c cs cceseccesacees 1015 25 
B77 GOED. 50 5 5 fens eee eeeienee. evens 1363 75 

TMOG. sana k ck gr cnc. eoscqcenetn 7 00 
DUNOO IES: cide. cs coe shee Sees 18 50 
OB GOOD oo os eect ice eeis te coresbedd 248 00 
BOS, Mil chsskcsidtanc:ho sduutnt ake chee 46 50 
F* Gis di ccishwaeibacecbeatane a 11 00 
591 $3,030 50 
Average........ $5 12. 
The following are the sales for the week by James Mc- 
Carty: 
STE CE a ons, S283 55 ona ge aes enees $1059 50 
IOS: BROOD ss ccc wens ccsecccncvcvescegeces 523 00 
BSW BOs nc des cc dode ocactinesien ns tans 716 7 

ee Ph orr eer Tee ee eee ee ee 157 00 
eo ee Sie mained eae’ 539 25 
15 Sl REE RTT Perey erry re seevees 1153 75 

DOs QOGsseis conden Zak os ieee oneesee 258 19 
PD ae | ees Toy ets Ser re 450 00 
7717 4,858 69 


$ 
Average...,..$6 24 P head. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, &c., ‘bc 

Ashes— . 

Pe, POC TNS ocoS esse cheee P 100 bh. — —@ 5 87 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1855............. eoeee 6 18O— — 

American Yellow.......... Ooeeek santa — 20@— 7} 

American, Gray and White.........---. — 45 @—50 

Live 

Scotch. 

Sidney. 

Pic 

Anthracite 
Cotton 

Ordinary 

Middling...... 92 9t 9} 93 

Middling Fair. 10% 10} 11t 11} 

| aes eee 10} 10} 1K 12 
Cotton 

Serr errr P yard.— 13@— — 





Flour and Meal— 
State, common brands............---+... 10 25 @10 50 
State, straight brands.................... 10 25 @— — 
State, favorite brands...............-... 10 31 @— — 
Western, mixed do......... LEE 10 37s@— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 10 50 @10 62 
Michigan, fancy brands.................-+ 10 75 @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands.......-.... — — @10 50 
Ohio, fancy brands. .......-.- 2: 2.222.220 — — @10 75 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @12 — 
Genesee, fancy brands...............-.. 10 50 @— — 
Genesee, extra brands...............-.. 11 50 @13 — 
RRS Se Se Peer ee 10 75 @— — 
NE eG osc on Ra SOe > sis one's wear 11.12 @— — 
GOorgetOwR. .. 2.2... 20 5 cece ccccce crocs 11 12 @11 25 
PRS SEY. on nsw ccee cccccscsccccses 11 12 @— — 
Richmond Country..............--+2.06. — — @107 
Se Sere —— @107 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........ ..... — — @10 7 
NE okie no ekiennis gs = ope %ko% vee .0e 6 75 @— 
Corn Meal, Jersey......  S 
Corn Meal, Brandywine.............-.-. 5 

Pron Meal, Brandywine........ 
Wheat, White Genesge......... 


Wheat, do. Canada, 0 
Wheat, Southern, White 








Wheat, Ohio, White..................... 
Wheat, Michigan, White................ 
Rye, Northern. .......0..-02.ceesccssces 
Corn, Round Yellow. ..........-....000% 
Corn, Round White...+:... 
Corn, Southern White..... paieons 
Corn, Southern Yellow.........-....---- 
Corn, Southern Mixed...............-.- 
Corn, Western Mixed...............-.. 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...+.- 
EE nuk 5 05d ohne od pk sees <0 
Oats, River and Canal............ 
Oats, New-Jersey......... bdviabeoen se wee 
OME, “WHOMOTR.... 0... 00000. cccscccsvcsase — 86 
Peas, Black-Eyed..... eS ee ® bush. 2 25 
a ——— 
Ey ch River, in bales.....0. sccvc coccsvee 
Lime— 
Rockland, Common ..........-.+- ..P bbl,— —@1 — 
Lumber— 
Timber, White Pine @— 22 
is ies nn so cae cen oeres soe @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,....... (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
olasses— 
New-Orleans...... ..4......00s005 P gall.— 26 @— 32 
Sy en a ee ea — 27 @— 32 
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QUPERIOR THOROUGHBRED DEVON 
CATTLE, AND ESSEX PIGS FOR SALE. 


The subscriber having purchased irom Mr. W. P. Wainwright 
his interest in the herd of Devon Cattle hitherto owned con- 
jointly by them, will continue to give his strict attention to the 
breeding and raising of this increasingly popular breed. Hav- 
= Lgl a herd of over twenty head, bred entirely from animals 
of his own importation, he is enabled to offer for sale a few young 
bulls and heifers of very superior quality. 

Also, constantly on hand thoroughbred ESSEX PIGS, de- 
scended from the best imported stock. 

For ful] particulars as to price, age, pedigree, &c., address 

April, 1855 -G. 8. WAINWRIGHT, 
Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


87—91n1195 
PRING WHEAT of the celebrated crus 


variety—will answer to sow till 20th May. 


EED OATS — Very choice Poland and 





Egyptian. 
BYUCKWHEAT— Choice and clean, for 
eed, 
ARLEY—California and Two-rowed va- 
riety. 


RYE. 


ALL OR WINTER WHEAT of the 


best kinds. 


r[URNIP AND RUTA BAGA, of every 


choice variety. 





LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
- improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ORSE POWERS : 
EMERY’S one and two-horse chain. 
ELLEN’S do. do. 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do. foronetofour do. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 


OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 

ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. 

ALLEN’S Mowing and Reaping combined do. 

KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 

HARVEY’S Reaping do. ’ 

McCORMICK’S do. = do. 

ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 
RAIN AND SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTING and BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 

for every description of field and garden planting and:sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


QCYTHES of all the best brands. 
RAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 





heads and teeth. 


MPHRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No. i aiid 2 tindérshot. 
do. No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY’S overshot. 
EDDY’S do, 
RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 
the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 
ORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
Hoes, Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
&e. &e. 
ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for press- 
ing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power—a most con- 
venient, economical and labor-saving machine. Price, $40. 
ARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 
tion. 
MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 





ILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 


removed to No. 14 Maiden-lane, New York. 86—6m 


ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 

Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
m PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Partic- 
ular attention paid to orders. 78-130 


MPORTED MONARCH, by’ Priam, out 


of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season at 
L. G. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm, 134 miles from Scarsdale depot, 
and 24miles from New-York by Harlem Railroad. Terms, $20 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- 
bred. Pasturage $3 per month. Accidents and escapes at the 
risk of the owner. All business connected with the horse to be 
addressed to ‘‘ Monarch’s Groom, Scarsdale P. O., Westchester 
County, N. Y.” <A portrait taken from life, with performance 
on the turf, full pedigree, &c., will be forwarded by mail, by ad- 
dressing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

April 24, 1855. 86—tfn1193 


vr J 
OMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
—” SALE.—L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated Catalogue, with 
prices attached, of Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bull 
Calves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and 
Essex Swine. will be forwarded by mail (if desired) by address- 
ing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., or N. J. 
BECAR, 187 Broadway, New-York. It also contains portrait, 
pedigree, and performance on the turf of the celebrated horse 
‘ Monarch,” standing this season atthe Herdsdale Farm. 
April 24, 1855. 86—tfn1194 


MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 

HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS. 
Single Porse Power ~ - - - $85 00 
Double do. = do. 116 00 
Do. do. do., with Thresher and Separator, 160 00 
Single do. 0. do. do. 128 00 

Belts $5 and $10 each. 














R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


LACK HAWK HORSE RAVEN.— 
This Horse will stand at the farm of the subscriber, in 
NORFOLK, Conn., called the Robbins Farm, the coming sea- 
son, at ten and fifteen dullars. The oldest colts of this Horse are 
three years old. The stock is of extraordinary promise. 
RAVEN is by Vermont Black Hawk—dam has the blood of 
Gifford Morgan and of Cock of the Rock. 
$5—80n 1191 ROBBINS BATTELL. 


ARMERS ATTENTION.—Basket Wil- 


lows are imported 1n large quantities from Europe, and yet 
the market is not supplied. 4 ae. 

The Willows can be grown very profitably in this country ; it 
is believed that morethan one hundred dollars per acre profit, 
can be realized with ee attention. 

HY NOT TRYIT? 

Cuttings can be had in any quantity upon early application to 
the subscriber, and instructions for planting &c. 

R. L. LEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 

Hitherto the labor of of peeling willows by hand has been the 
great objection to their cultivation, but now a machine bas been 
a, capable of doing the work of twenty men, and a 
well. 9—t. 
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1 IMPROVED WIRE FENCE. 





or —— 
——————S[S—= 


Puls ADMIRABLE FENCE is well worthy of attention for inclosing Fields, Gardens 


Cemeteries, Heneries, also for Ornamental Trellis Work around houses or gardens. _ 
It is cheap and durable, covered with asphalt varnish, which requires renewal only once in 4 or 5 years. 


Perfectly secure against stock ; does not catch the wind ; can not be destroyed by floods; admits the sunbeam, while it does not 


confine heat, and is withal ornamental. ‘ 
This superior FENCE can be supplied at the following prices: 


A—16 inches high, 3-inch mesh, 2 longitudinal wires, - 
B 45 “ oJ 6-i ch “ 2 “ ‘ re 


n 
an “ 5 4 “ 
D ia, <nch * 
33° * “6 Sch “* 
F-i5 “CO “*— 3-inch =“ 
Gi“ “« $-inch “ 


“ “ 
““ “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


Poko 


- $0 95 per rod 
1 25 ne 


Ps - - - - - a 
° ~ - - - - - a 
2 “ - - . - iv. 3 
- - - - - ~ - EO 
é pe - - - - o_o 


Fine Netting for windows or trellis work, 9 cents per square foot. r 2 i . 
The rod wn Lat 16% feet. Each coil contains about 25 rods, or 400 feet. When taken in quantity of 2 coils or over, a disco unt 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


( The fence is secured to posts of wood, 7 to 12 feet apart, secured with staples over each lateral wire, keeping it a few 


will be allowed from the above prices. 


inches from the ground. 
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ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 

can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE made,by the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield heavier and 
ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 


other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the’ 


plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A panpiist with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York 





WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct, 19 1854 
Lopi MANUFACTURING COMPANY: : : 
Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
nlace, I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
varrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in thistown. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), speaks of it in the highest terms asa manure for 
the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. 
1 am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
BENJAMIN DANA. 


70—121n1152 } 





UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 


Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st 





Q)ALE OF IMPORTED SHORT-HORNED 
CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, AND 
SUFFOLK PIGS. 

I willsell by auction, at my residence, on WEDNESDAY, 
20th JUNE next, my entire HERD of Short-Horned Cattle— 
consisting of of about twenty-five (25) head of my choice animals. 
Nearly the whole of them are IMPORTED, and their direct 
descendants. 

Also, about seventy-five (75) SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. These 
are imported from the flock of Jonas Webb, Esq., of England, and 
their descendants. 

Also, a few SUFFOLK HOGS, bred from the importation of 
J. C. Jackson, Esq. 

CATALOGUES, with the pedigrees and further particulars, 
willbe ready about the 20th of April, and can be had at the of- 
fices of the different Agricultural Papers in this State, and Ohio 
Cultivator avid Indiana Farmer, and by applieation to me. 

TERMS OF SALE. 

For all sums under $100,cash ; over $100 to $150, three months 
over $150 to $300, six months; and all over $300, six and twelve 
months’ credit, on approved notes with interest. 

J. M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, N. Y. 


March 20th, 1855. 81—92n1185 


ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 





i 


VRS 


THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


known 
This superiority consists: 


ligent farmers for twe seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 


ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 
2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its rasp patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. 
3d, The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and justly balanced, ee the mower to run perfectly true in a straight or 


curyed line and with one-third less draught than any other yet made. 


t also runs with much less noise, and with no jerking 


motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. The knife can be taken off or put on ina moment, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


ous objection to Mowing Machines. 


4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
half to three miles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles i hour, which is very dis- 


tressing to the horses. 


5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 
the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 


wheels. 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WARRANTY. 


ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, in a workmanlike manner, with a good 
pair of horses and driver. One day’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 
notice must be given to me, and time allowed to send a person torepair it. If it does not work after this, and the fault is in 
the machine, it will be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be given in its‘place, at the option 


of the purchases. 


With the Reaper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses, 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


driver and raker. 


> Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 





ERTILIZERS.—PERUVIAN GUANO, 

with Government brand on each bag, of best quality, and 

not DAMPENED to make it WEIGH HEAVIER. Improved 
Super Phosphate, Bone-dust, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, &c. 
83—tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








——S 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
: IN THIS MARKET. : 
The superiority of this Fan consists 
First—In cleaumg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the lossofthe small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 


Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
pertect grains are separated from the rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a good marketable condition, so that the 


farmer need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 
gcrowth. 

Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 
cleaned in the most perfect manner. 

Fourth—Fans built om this plan will clean grain, both in the 
first and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 
1n_use. 

Fifth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 





i AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
83-108n1188 No 54 Wall-st., New-York. 


TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 


MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and yet simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practi- 
cal worth. THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nezrly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres. 
proves it not only strong and serviceable, but also simple an 
easily,managed. It saves not onty the hard work of raking, but 
lays the grain in such good order as to save at least another 
hand in binding. 

IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
Soi. mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, $30. 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Rar, $5, for cashin 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. : 

(e Pamphiets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications, 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are none. . 8. I 5} 

“ Prairie Farmer ’’ Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854, (67-88 











GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
phe raeaged offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 
as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. . 


QUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

bevy combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
arte Zils, st $8 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
MPILE MACHINES—For making Draining 

Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 

ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 





RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 


Spurrey. 
Red and White Clover 
Lucerne. 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 

Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 

Winter Rye. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. Y 7 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter Fetches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 

for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 
Mpise ELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


& -— Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
C., BC. 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 





R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





[RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


PPHRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 
& combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 114, 124, 
7 14, 15, 18, 1844, 19, 1933, 20, Al, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
P LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved , Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


ET4Y, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


JAARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
. find at my Warehouse every [eploleveent or Machine re- 
uired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for a boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
atin ” neem OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
— Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers, Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Engines. 
_ Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field. Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
on Vonen Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
ests. 

Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 

Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 

Apple Parers, Rakes, ; Wire Cloth. 

Flay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, ke. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ages 
—four months, seven months, eighteen months; colors—roan, 
red, chiefly red ; the get of SPLENDOR, ason of Vane Tem 
pest and imported Wolviston, 
HN R. PAGE 


73— Sensete Cayuga Co. N. ¥. 
IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 


ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail, Price 25 cents. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


INE ANGERS QUINCE CUTTINGS, 
from one to two feet in length, for 
SEVEN DOLLARS PER THCUSAND 
READY PACKED, 
At the South Norwalk Nurseries. 
Address, GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
76—88n1163 South Norwalk, Conn, 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Agents’ Receipts, ETc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the emer dl have interested themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the pomgeon y | Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

Wuen sending a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten yolumes. Vols. XI, 
XII, and XIL, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 
$14 00. 

We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no charge will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter from commu- 
nications forthe paper. 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practicable, we 
are —_— to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
scribers. 5 





SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to commence the 15th of March or the 15th of an nag oot 
a half penety volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 

ANSWER TO INQUIRIES ABOUT Back NuMBERS, &C.— 
Back numbers from the beginning of the present volume 
can still be supplied at 4 cents per number. 

Volumes XI, XII, and XIII can be supplied at $1 per 
volume unbound ; or $1.50 per volume bound. 

The first ten volumes (new edition) can be furnished 
bound at $1.25 per volume, or the complete set of ten vol- 
umes for $10. Price of the first thirteen volumes $14 50. 

No new edition of the volumes subsequent the tenth 
will be issued, as the work is too large to admit of stereo- 
typing. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 


Those wishing their papers en from one office to another 
—_ ee the name, County, and State, of their old and new 
‘ost-office. 


In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number. letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them» 


in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
County and State. Write these very plainly. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 





FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

it is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 
Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 


and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 

SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, t» be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 


The American Agriculturist stands upon tts own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. M., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. Aten, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parvez, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied.to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cEeNTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor atrifle less than THREE cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 





To single Subscribers.............+.- KEATS ree $2 00 a year, $2 00 
“ Clubs of3 do. Pe re) eee. See es Tee res eae. f ee 5 00 
s “ A ee ee bie shi SERS sie SUES ute CROs ies 1 60 6 8 00 


35 Tee ME. | Sana en pt eee SERA AAmO > Spice Dee 43 15 00 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club ot twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. ‘The above are not given where book premiums are paid. __ , 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. : 
{> Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 











